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V. N. VALGREN RETIRES 


Dr. N. Valgren, Princinal Agricultural 
Economist, in charge of the agricultural insur- 
ance workin the Bureauof Agricultural Economics, 
retired on June 30, 1940, after havine served 
about 29 years with the Denartment. Few men 
have been so intimately connected with the growth 
and vrosperity of farmerse' mutual fire insurance 
in this country. 


Born in Sweden in 1870, he came to this 
country at the age of 6 years. He received his 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in economics from 
the University of Chicago. Employed as an "In- 
vestigator in Agricultural Insurance" in the old 
Officeof Markets and Rural Organization, in 1915, 
he later servedin the Divisionof Farm Management 
and Farm Eccnomics andin the Divisionof Agricul- 
tural Finance of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Part of this time he served as Chief 
of the Division of Agricultural Finance. 


Excentfor 2 3-year period from 1923 to 192b, 
he was continuously associated with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or the Farn Credit Adminis- 
tration. In 1923 he left to becore Menager of 
the Crop and ‘‘eather Division, Automobile Insur- 
ance Co., Hartford, Conn. Unon his return to 
the Department, in 1920, he served in the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics until he became con- 
nected with the Farm Credit Administration in 
1935, There he continued his work with the 
farmers' mutual fire insurance companies in the 
Coonerstive Research and Service Division. He 
returned to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
in October, 1943, and remained there until his 
retirement on June 30, 194. 
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FINANCIAL PROSPECTS IN A CHANGING AGRICULTURE 


Lawrence A. Jones 


For the first postwar year of 1946, history will surely record refer- 
ence to the Nation's tremendous purchasing power, the seemingly unlimited 
demand for food and fiber, the record level of farm production, and the 
all-time high for cash farm income. This is part of the setting in which 
agriculture finds itself after a decade of rising income. Despite these 
currently favorable conditions, farm people now are in the closing phases 
of a great war period and many are apprehensiveof their prospective finan- 
cial welfare after the return to peacetime conditions. Their main concern 
is of future income; and foresighted farmers are now raising the question 
as to the extent and direction of investments that should be made in the 
farming business. Perhaps an examination of current agricultural condi- 
tions, a review of economic trends in the past, and an analysis of the 
changing income relationships characteristic of agriculture will prowide 
an understanding basic to the solution of many farm problems. 


Wartime Financial Improvement 


In focusing attention on the current financial status of agriculture 
one finds that by mid-August of 1946 the index of prices received by farm 
ers was 249 compared with an index of 235 reached in the boom immediately 
following World War I. These exceptional prices and a high production 
level indicate that the record farm income of 1945 will again be reached 
or surpassed in 1946. At the beginning of 1946 agriculture's assets were 
valued at over 100 billion dollars.1/ This was almost double the valua- 
tion on January 1, 1940 soon after the start of the war in Europe. The 
combined value of all the physical assets - farm real estate, crops, live- 
stock, and farm and home equipment - increased from approximately 49 bil- 
lion on January 1, 1940 to over 81 billion dollars on January 1, 1946. 
buring the same period farmers' financial assets such as currency, bank 


1/ See BAE Keport "The Balance Sheet of Agriculture, 1946,"Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, Sept. 1946, pp. 974-994. 


deposits, and Government bonds rose frem an estimated 5 billicn to about 
19 billion dollars. Further, the equity position of farmers and others 
who own the agricultural business was improved by a reduction of 1.7 bil- 
lion dollars in debts. 


The improvenent in the financial condition of agriculture stems 
basically from our participation in the war. The rapid expansion of pro- 
duction for war purposes was accompanied by a sharp increase in the dollar 
volume of national income. Combined with a shrinking output of consumer 
goods, these increasing monetary incomes exerted a growing inflationary 
pressure. The general price level, and prices of farm products in particu- 
lar, went up. Soon after our entry into the war and for the first time 
since 1920, the index of prices received by farmers (1909-1914 = 100) ex- 
ceeded the index of prices paid by them. This favorable ratio, which, 
along with a high output has contributed to the financial well-being of 
agriculture, continued throughout the war. 


Significance of Rise in Value of Agriculture's Assets 


Before the apparent prosperity of agriculture can be accepted as 
real, it is important that the situation be analyzed in more detail and 
that its significance relative to the future be considered. 


One fundamental fact vital to understanding is that the physical 
assets increased in value primarily in dollar terms; and in times of war, 
dollars are plentiful and cheap. Viewed in this light it is clear that 
much of the 33-billion-dollar wartime rise in the valuation of the physical 
assete of agriculture is an inflated value caused chiefly by price in- 
creases. In fact, soil fertility has been lost, the repair and construc- 
tion of farm buildings has been postponed, and in the case of many farmers 
the prewar inventories of farm machinery have not been maintained. These 
physical assets constitute the real wealth of our agricultural industry. 


As for the sizable growth in the holdings of cash, bank deposits, 
and Lovernment bonds, it may be assumed for the moment that it represents 
a definite improvement in the financial condition of agriculture. But one 
may well ask the pertinent question as to how widely among farmers are 
these liquid assets distributed. It is known that, in general, farm pro- 
duction has been good, prices have been high, and farm incomes have been at 
record levels. There are indications, however, that savings have been 
concentrated in the hands of a comparatively small proportion of all 
farmers. 


A survey of some 2,500 farmers made by BAR at the beginning of 1946 
revealed that about half of them held no bank deposits. Also, half of 
them owned no United States savings bonds whatsoever. In the northern part 
of the country the proportion of the farmers holding these financial assets 
was somewhat greater than for the Nation as a whole, whereas in the South, 
particularly for croppers and tenants, the proportion having such assets 
was smaller. As for the dollar amounts held, it appeared from this pre- 
liminary survey that 70 percent of all demand deposits were concentrated 


in the hands of 10 percent of the farmers. The survey also indicated that 
10 percent of these farmers had about three-fourthe of all the United 
States savings bonds held by the group. 


A high degree of concentration of deposit and bond holdings does not 
necessarily mean that larger farm incomes or even improvement in financial 
condition during the war was confined to a fortunate minority. It is prob- 
able that many farmere invested their savings in the farm business to ex- 
pand production. Others used some of their increased earnings to reduce 
debts. Still others preferred to use their better incomes to raise their 
level of living. Nevertheless, the fact that large numbers of farm people 
have insignificant amountsof liquid funds will have important implications 
for the future, particularly with reference to cushioning any decline in 


farm incomes; making desirable shifts in production; and in providing for 
efficient farm operation. 


Meaning of Wartime Savings 


The next question which might well be raised concerning the 19 bil- 
lion dollars in liquid assets owned by farmers is how much of an improve- 
ment in the financial condition of agriculture it actually represents. 
Two factore should be weighed in any analysis. In the first place the 
value of each dollar held, in terms of purchasing power, has steadily de 
creased throughout the war period with its biggest drop in the postwar 
year of 1946. On the basis of about a 5O-percent rise in the prices 
farmers pay, their current holdings of 19 billion dollars are worth only 
about 12 billion in prewar dollars. The value eventually received for 
these dollars will depend largely upon the levelof prices at the time they 
are spent. Second, it should be borne in mind that, in many instances, 
during the period these wartime savings were being accumulated, the fertil- 
ity of the land was being used up, machinery was wearing out, and buildings 
were deteriorating. Also, there has been considerable wear and tear on 
items used by the family such as automobiles, radios, washing machines and 
other household furnishings. Whether adequate replacement of these farm 
assets has been made is doubtful. Therefore, in determining the net im- 
provement in financial condition a deduction from savings sufficient to 
cover postponed repairs, improvemente, and new purchases should be made. 


Inflation and Debt Improvement 


In one regard a generally higher price level has made possible a 
definite improvement in the financial condition of many farmers. It has 
provided cheap dollara with which to pay debts. Although one dollar now 
will not buy as many goods and services as it did before the war it will 
pay as much debt. Loans incurred on a low-income level have been much 
easier to repay at the recent higher income levels. This situation, along 
with the restriction on expenditures and memories of recent debt difficul- 
ties, helps to account for the 1./7-billion-dollar shrinkage in debt which 
has taken place during the war years. 


Ae with the accumulation of savings, it is probable that the finan- 
cial improvement through repayment of debt has not affected all farmers in 
the same way. large numbers of individuals have completely paid off their 
debts. Others have reduced their liabilities sufficiently so that little 
repayment trouble may be expected evenif incomes decline to a prewar level. 
On the other hand, some farmers now find themselves with greatly expanded 
obligations. For the most part, this latter group consists of those who 
have recently bought farms or expanded their operations. 


The soundness of the judgment used in incurring or repaying debt 
cannot always be determined without individual analysis. The time of the 
action, however, in relation to the phase of the price cycle is important. 
It is probable that, at the beginning of the war before prices became in- 
flated to any great extent, numerous farmers paid debts out of funds which 
might have been used more profitably to buy machinery, improve buildings, 
or expand operations. In view of the subsequent rise in prices of farm 
products those with plants in good condition and capable of operating 
efficiently at maximum capacity profited the most even though they may 
have been substantially indebted. On the contrary, if 1946 or 1947 proves 
to be the top of the cycle, expansion of debt during this phase may be 
unfortunate unless the possibility of limited repayment ability in the 
future is kept in mind. 


Farm Prosperity in Historical Review 


Foliowing the foregoing brief analysis of the existing situation an 
attempt is here made to determine how1946 fitsinto the long-time historical 
setting and also to investigate the possibilities of this favorable posi- 
tion being maintained. Anyone familiar with the business of farming in 
times past is well aware of its many financial ups and downs. Only a 
little more than a decade ago farmers were experiencing deep depression. 
Low prices, mortgage and tax foreclosure sales, closed banks, huge farm 
surpluses, and millions on relief were a few signs of the times. Looking 
somewhat further back to 1919 and 1920, agriculture was enjoying another 
period of prosperity not greatly dissimilar from that of 1946. 


These alternating periods of good times and bad times have not been 
limited to this century alone. Prices of farm products have always been 
going “up or coming down; seldom have th<>; remained long at one level. Fluc- 
‘uations have been particularly violent during war periods. For instance, 
in the 1800's one finds very little stability in the economic condition of 
agriculture (fig. 1). The beginning of the century in the midst of the 
Napoleonic wars was a prosperous period for agriculture. In 1807, however, 
with the advent of embargoes, prices dropped and farming came into diffi- 
culties. The War of 1812 and its accompanying inflation soon brought re- 
covery, with farm prices rising and remaining high until the Buropean 
demand for farm staples abruptly declined several years after peace came. 
The depressed farm situation was accentuated by the panic of 1818-20 and 
for nearly a decade prices of many agricultural staples were low. Then 
came an era of rising farm prosperity marked by “wild cat" banking and 
great speculation in western lands. These led to the panic of 1837 and to 
distressed conditions in agriculture that lasted until 1843. 
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after 1844 an improvement in farming conditions, attributed by some 
to poor harvests in Europe and the discovery of gold in California, 
occurred. Increasingly favorable agricultural prices continued thereafter 
until the troubled times immediately preceding the Civil War. During the 
war prices doubled and, except for certain war-torn areas, agriculture 
prospered. With the return of peace farm prices started downward. The 
subsequent panic cof 1873 was followed by a long period of depression which 
caused widespread suffering among farm people, particularly in the West. 
Although interrupted by a fairly prosperous decade in the 1880's, the trend 
of the economic condition of agriculture continued downward to the middle 
1890's. After the panic of 1893, farmers were in desperate straits with 
conditions possibly the worst for the entire century. Following 1896 the 
situation began to improve and agriculture experienced a long period of 
rising prosperity, receiving an especial stimulus during the World War 
that ended only with the "boom and tst" of 1920. 


This historical perspective, which shows in particular price reces- 
sions following the major wars, gives considerable backing to the rather 
widespread belief that the current high level of farm prices cannot be 
maintained indefinitely. How soon before the decline begins and how seri- 
ous it will be are questions that few people would attempt to anes wer. 
Factors which influence prices are the durationof the current world demand 
for food, future international trade relations, economic conditions within 
the country, weather conditions, and recent technological developments and 
improved cultural practices. 


Are Conditions Now Different? 


One may point out that conditions now are sufficiently different so 
that fewer and lees severe fluctuationsin farm prosperity than in the past 
will occur. It is true that there are certain differences from World War I 
conditions that may indicate less serious adjustments ahead than took place 
between 1921 and 1933. Values of farm real estate in many areas have not 
yet reached the high levels of World War I Farm debts in the current 
period have been declining, whereas in the World War I period they rose 
sharply. Also, the financial reserves of farmers have increased to the 
largest figure in the history of the Nation. Undoubtedly these favorable 
tendencies have been influenced to a large degree by Government price con- 
trol and rationing restrictions which appeared to be more effective than 
the limited measures of the World War i period. Also, the recent depres- 
sion of the 1930's may have had a sobering effect on farmers’ actions. 
The two decades of rising farm prosperity before World War I were not con- 
ducive to conservative land values, large financial reserves and reduction 
of debts. 


Moreover, the Government now appears to be committed to a more defi- 
nite program for bolstering the agricultural economy. Certaininétitutions 
have been especially designed for this purpose. They did not exist after 
World War I nor in any of the other critical periods of our history. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation, through its vast lending and commodity pur- 
chasing authority, has the function of supporting farm prices. To make 
the problem of supporting prices less difficult the Government also has 
the machinery necessary to control, to a certain extent, farm production. 


In addition, considerable stimulus to the expansion of foreign markets for 
farm products will be given by the operations of the World Monetary Fund, 
the World bank for Development and Reconstruction, the British loan, and 
the lending activities of the Export-Import Bank. 


Thess institutions and the experience gained in the depression of 
the 1930's provide hope for some progress in stabilizing farm prices. The 
farm problem is complex, however, and any tests which these institutions 
nave met have not been conclusive to their success under allcircumstances. 
It is difficult to maintain the economic condition of agriculture asa 
whole and even more difficult to solve the income problems of all farmers 
in all areas. Not only are there long-range trends that present difficul- 
ties to agriculture but also shorter term cyclical movements which have 
much to do with the succees or failure of individual farmers. Basic to 
the optimum relationship between agriculture and the rest of the Nation's 
economy and to an adequate solution of the problems within agriculture is 
the determination of the proportion of the country's labor and resources 
that are needed or wanted in agriculture. This involves the encouragement 
of flexibility and mobility within agriculture to permit adjustment to 
these conditions. 


Notwithstanding any possible remedy to the fundamental farm problem 
it is probable that short-term fluctuations in prices of agricultural com- 
modities will be with us for some time to come. The year 1946 may be a 
critical stage of such a movement. The financial condition of agriculture 
is always affected one way or the other by rises or falls in prices. The 
fact that prices rise or fall is not necessarily bad in itself. But prices 
do not rise or fall equally and the whole structure of prices isdistorted. 
The very character of agriculture makes it extremely difficult to prevent 
fluctuation in farm prices. Because of its biological nature and depend- 
ency upon the weather, agricultural production cannot quickly or easily be 
controlled. In addition, because they are in a competitive industry where 
labor and capital cannot easily be withdrawn, most farmers would continue 
to produce regarclese of the course of prices. These factors, combined 
with a demand for agricultural products that is relatively inelastic in 
normal times, cause wide swings in farm prices and farm incomes. 


Probable Changing Income helationships 


Returning to the immediate situation, what would be the economic 
condition of farmers in the unlikely event that farm prices become stabi- 
lized at or near current levels? We have seen that during the wartime up- 
swing in prices parity levels were soon passed and farmere as a group 
seened to fare increasingly wel]. For those who have ridden up withprices, 
financial success has been relatively easy. In the more recent phases of 
this inflationary cycle, however, prices paid by farnere have tended to 
increase as fast as prices received by them. In the summer of 1946, be- 
cause of widespread wage boosts and the general easing of price ceilings, 
prices of both farm and nonfarm commodities jumped to new highs. The farm 
parity ratio which had declined somewhat afterthe peak of 123 in April 1943 
again returned to that level in July of 1946. Nevertheless, agriculture 


cannot hope to maintain for long the current advantageous price rela- 
tionships. Moreover, the phase ie being reached when lagging costs in the 
distribution system are catching up and causing retail pricesto rise rela- 
tively fester than producers' prices. Thus, as farmers buy at retail and 
s€ll at wholesale, the ratio of prices received to prices paid may become 
less favorable even though the level of farm prices does not decline. 


If farm prices decline, many of the favorable relationships of the 
early upswing would probably be reversed. Cash operating expenses of 
farmers increased from about 6.% billion dollars in 1940 to nearly 11.4 
billion in 1945 (fig. 2). Further increases may be recorded for the year 
1946. The generally high farm incomes have not made it difficult to bear 
these expenditures, particularly as increased production has kept the rise 
in unit costs relatively lower. A large part of these farming costs, how- 
ever, are fixed and would decline slowly even though farm prices and 
incomes dropped sharply. Regardless of production the same land, buildings, 
machinery, and family labor are used and the sane taxes, rent, and mortgage 
payments must be paid. The only variable farm expenses: arefor hired labor, 
power, fertilizer, and seed. Even with these, the unit costs are "sluggish" 
in any downward adjustment as wages and retail prices are "sticky." In 
this downward phase of the cycle the ratio of prices received to prices 
paid would become increasingly unfavorable and would depress the purchas- 
ing power of farm income. Although it would affect all farm producers 
such a situation would be particularly severe for those with heavy fixed 
cash outlay commitments such as for debt, labor, and upkeep of buildings. 
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Those people who now express caution over inflated land values and 
unwarranted farming expansion are doing so because they have an eyeto this 
deflationary period. This will be the stage when a drop in the value of 
many of the assets of the farm business may occur. It will be the period 
when the spread between income and outgo narrows rapidly and farmers' 
savings tend to shrink. The financial structure of agriculture will then 
be under great strain. How great this strain will be for individual 
farmers depends to a large extent on their position when they enter the 
downswing of the cycle; and this position for many farmers, in large part, 
will be determined by their actions in the current inflationary period. 


Investing Now in Agriculture Kequires Caution 


The solution of some of the long-range basic ille of agriculture 
can be discussed from the standpoint of investment policy. The correction 
of the disparity between agriculture and the rest of the economy may well 
involve an over-all shift of sizable amounts of capital and resources from 
farming to industry. A change in investment from one type of farming to 
another also may be part of the solution for some areas. Such investment 
shifts are often difficult for individual farmers to make and a detailed 
discussion is not attempted here. However, the question may be raised as 
to what course farm people should chart so as to avoid the economic diffi- 
culties caused by the shorter term cyclical movements in farm prices. With 
the varied circumstances in which people find themselves there may well be 
many answers to this question. The answer in most cases revolves around 
sound farm and financial management with particular reference to the 
investment of funds both owned and borrowed. 


At this phase of the cycle any new investments, which broadly in- 
clude all outlays, should meet several tests. The first of these is secu- 
rity of principal. If the investment is not safe from this standpoint, 
will the future income be sufficient to offset this risk? This is the im- 
portant test that should be made in connection with the purchasing of a 
farm or any expansion of existing facilities. Many returning veterans, war 
workers, and tenants are now faced with the decision of whether or not to 
buy a farm. During the upswing in the early 1940's the purchase of farms 
at above-normal prices proved to be wise for many. The subsequent higher 
incomes were sufficient to more than offset the extra cost of the farm. 
Since then, however, land values have continued upward to new highs for 
this war and the period of prospective high farm incomes probably has been 
shortened. becoming a farm owner at this high level, therefore, requires 
serious consideration. Many who are contemplating such a move might better 
rétain their savings in the form of United States savings bonds and get 
into the farming business by being a hired hand or by renting a farm. The 
conditions for purchasing a farm several years from now may be much more 
favorable than at present. 


Security of capital and earning capacity are likewise pertinent con- 
siderations for farm owners who are thinking of buying additional land. If 
such land is needed to make the home farm a more efficient unit, its pur- 


chase at a reasonatle price would appear wise. Inmany instances, however, 


an investment in improving land already owned would be better. Often one 
of the best ways of increasing the "size" of a farm is through heavier 
fertilization, drainage of wet land, and proper soil conservation practices. 


Investzents that are probably desirable for the largest number of 
farmers are those that are madefor greater efficiencies in farmproduction. 
Such investments not only meet the testof security of capital but directly 
affect net incomes. Increased output per man is one means of coping with 
the problem of lower prices. In addition to land purchases and improve- 
ments indicated above as needed to provide a farm business of adequate 
size, the use of labor-saving machinery ie important. The current high 
level of wageg which will undoubtedly continue for some time makes labor 
efficiency a vital element’ in determining profits. If machinery is needed, 
an immediate investment may be appropriate as any decline in new equipment 
prices will probably be slow in coming. Improvements to and rearrangement 
of buildings also are often methods of reducing labor costs and increasing 
net incomes. For a better balanced agriculture in some areas, more and 
better livestock are needed. Prices of most livestock classes, however, 
are at high levels and the test of loss of value vs. future income must be 
made before investing in such capital. The vulnerability of livestock to 
severe price declines would seem at this time to call for a reduction of 
inventories to more normal levels for some farmers. 


A second test of a sound or unsound investment is whether it results 
in continuing costs that are fixed even though incomes may decline. Fixed 
charges in periods of low incomes have contributed directly to lowered 
standards of living, widespread deterioration of land and buildings, and 
loss of farms through failure to meet tax and debt payments. For instance, 
& heavy expansion in farm buildings would cause an increase in the annual 
expenses for upkeep, taxee, and insurance which are a charge to income re- 
gardless of the course of farm prices and farm production. Of a more seri- 
ous nature, however, are the fixed costs which result when extensive credit 
is used in financing investments. Of all the factors causing financial 
trouble after World War I this was one of the most important. Not only is 
it wise to refrain from incurring excessive debts at this time but it is 
also wise to reduce existing obligations to safe levels. Payment of debts 
may be considered as one type of investment that often pays the greatest 
dividends. Using borrowed funds to help finance the desirable investments 
indicated above is justifiable provided the risk of possible later repay- 
ment difficulties is carefully considered. 


Although the farm business will likely have immediate claim ona 
large share of the funds for investment, the continuance of a favorable 
financial position froma long-range viewpoint involves for many farm 
people the maintenance of sizable reserves. These savings will be needed 
when costs come down and farmers can make the investmente that were post- 
poned because of high prices. kKeserves may also be needed to cover the 
extra risks of this phase of the business cycle, education of children, 
and future retirement needs. Lastly, the current good financial condition 
of large numbers of farwers should make possible an increased investment 
in better living. Investment now made for improved health, modern home 
conveniewces, and travel will continue to give returns in enjoyment regard- 
less of the course of farm prices. 


FARMERS' TAXES 


Gerhard J. Isaac 


Taxes are increasing in importance in the financial planning of the 
citizenry. Over the years taxes have increased greatly in aggregate amount 
and the relative importance of various types of taxes has changed. The 
significance of these developments to any one economic group like farmers 
depends upon such things as changes in the relationship between the taxes 
resting upon it and upon the services received by it from the various 
levels of government. This discussion is limited to a review of the avail- 
able evidence as to the amounts of and trends in the various taxes that 
directly affect agriculture and to a brief consideration of the signifi- 


cance to agriculture of the changes in taxes that have taken place in 
recent decades. 


Property Taxes 


Historically, the property tax has been the chief tax levied against 
agriculture. This followed rather naturally from the nature of the farm 
enterprise and from the fact that the property tax held a dominant place 
in the revenue systems of State and local governments. Property taxes 
still are the most important single source of revenue for local governments, 
although their importance among State revenues has been sharply reduced in 
the last two decades. Over the years the property tax has become primarily 
a tax upon real estate and, to a certain extent, upon tangible personalty. 
As the wealth of agriculture consists so largely of such property, it is 
not surprising that the property tax has continued to loom large in the 
farm tax picture. 


Levies on farm property amounted to about $525,000,000 in 1945. 
This compares with an all-time high of $640,000,000 in 1929 and a depres- 
sion low of $420,000,000 in 1934. During the years immediately preceding 
World War II and continuing through most of the war years, farm property 
taxes fluctuated within narrow limits. This is in contrast to developments 
in the years preceding and during World War I. 


Farm property levies during the decade preceding World War I fol- 
lowed a consistently upward trend. During the war years the annual in - 
creases in these taxes were even greater than were those for earlier years. 
The general upward movement during the first two decades of this century 
can be explained to a large extent in terms of financing an expanding pat- 
tern of governmental services. The sharper increases during the war years 
reflect in addition the effect of a rising general price level. 


A very moderate rate of increase characterized the trend of farm 
property tax levies during the decade of the 1920's. The general price 
level was down from its wartime peak and other sources of revenue were 
being exploited. Particularly notable was the spread of gasoline taxation. 
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Influences associated with the depression brought about a substan- 
tial reduction in property taxes between 1929 and 1934. During the decade 
following, these levies varied little from year to year, even when the 
country became involved in another world war. One reasonfor this stability 
was that many States were depending on other sources for significant por- 
tions of their revenues. For example, many States found that their reve- 
nues from taxes on retail sales and income almost automatically increased 
as national income and prices rose during the war. And this occurred de- 
spite the shorteges in numerous categories of consumer goods. 


Another factor which tended to keep down property taxes in the 
World War II period was the curtailment of many activities of local govern- 
ments because of material and manpower shortages. With the end of hostili- 
ties there has come great pressure for restoring and expanding services 
and, as a corollary, for additional revenues. Many government units are 
undertaking to catch up on their deferred maintenance and construction 
activities. Increased costs for both materials and labor are exerting an 
upward pressure on budgets. As one result farm property tax levies in- 
creased by about one-sixth between 1943 and 1945. 


Income Taxes 


The payment of Federal income taxes has been essentially a wartime 
phenomenon so far as the mass of farmers is concerned. During the high 
income years of the World War I period many farmers paid them but the ef- 
fective tax rates under the then relatively new law were very modest com- 
pared with those now in use. During the inter-war period farmers were 
touched very little by the income tax. Farm income was much less, tax 
rates were low, and exemptions were generous. As recently as 1939 the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue reported only about 140,000 farm businesses in 
the "farming" category in its classification of individual tax returns by 
industries. By 1941, however, the farming category contained a total of 
over 1,160,000 returns. Later figures are not available but it appears 
likely that well over half of the 6 million farmers in the country made 
income tax payments to the Federal Government in one or more recent years. 


The tabulations of the Bureau of Internal Hevenue do not show the 
amounts of income taxes paid by various economic groups. This has made it 
aecessary to resort to other data in order to get some idea as to the 
"general dimensions" of income tax payments made by farmers. On the basis 
of available data on income distribution and tax payments for sample groups 
of farmers it is tentatively estimated that Federal income tax payments by 
farners in recent years were about as follows: 


Year paid Amount paid Year paid Amount paid 
1941 $15 ,000 ,000 1944 $200 ,000 ,000 
1942 50 ,000 ,000 1945 600 ,000 ,000 


1943 425 ,000 ,000 1946 600 ,000 , 000 
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This phenomenal growth in payments by farmers since 1941 resulted 
from the sharp wartime increases in rates and reductions in personal exemp- 
tions and the concurrent appearance of a high level of farm income. The 
apparent decrease in payments in 1944 ic due primarily to a change in the 
law governing the timing of tax payments by farmers. Beginning with 1944 
the due-date for farmers' declarations of estimated tax was changed from 
December 15 of the taxable year to January 15 of the year following. 


State income taxes are relatively much less important in the farm 
tax picture than are Federal income taxes. Fewer than two-thirds of the 
States employ such taxes and, compared with the Federal tax law, the exemp- 
tions are high and the rates are low. The most common amount of exemption 
for the head of a family is $2,500 and for dependents, $400. The most fre- 
quent rate for the first bracket of taxable income is 1 percent and the 
maximum for the top bracket exceeds 7 percent in only a very few States. 
Farmers' payments of State income taxes probably did not exceed $40,000,000 
even during the high-income war years. 


Automotive Taxes 


Taxes and license costs arising out of the ownership and use of 
motor vehicles continue to make up a sizable portion of farmer coatribu- 
tions to the support of government. Before World War I rather modest 
State license fees on automobiles and trucks constituted the main item in 
this -category. State taxation of gasoline began in a small way in 1919. 
The need for revenue to finance the construction and maintenance of im 
proved and expanding highway systems provided the setting for more and 
more use of these taxes during the inter-war period. By 1929 all States 
were taxing gasoline and the rates were gradually increasing. The Federal 
Government began to tax gasoline in 1932 and from 1942 through 1945 it im 
posed a use tax on automobiles and trucks. 


In 1942 farmers accounted for about $220,000,000 in automotive 
taxes. This includes automobile and truck licenses, drivers' permits, 
Federal and State gasoline taxes, and the Federal use tax. Not included 
here are the levies against motor vehicles under general property tax laws 
as such levies are included with property taxes. In more than one-third 
of the States, motor vehicles are exempt from property taxes as specific 
provision is made that the license fees are in lieu of any such taxes. 


During the war years the rationing of gasoline, the general unavail- 
ability of new cars, and the movement of population away from farms were 
factors tending to reduce tie aggregate of farmers' automotive taxes. The 
influence of these factors was partially offset by the imposition of the 
new Federal use tax. As a result, the net decline for this group of taxes 
was only about 10 percent from the peak of 1942. From 1943 through 1945 
the total amount for this classification remained fairly constant at about 
$200 ,000 ,000 for each year. 


~ 


Other Taxes 


Miscellaneous taxes paid by farmers include poll taxes and a wide 
variety of excises which apply to both their business and their personal 
transactions. Satisfactory quantitative estimates are largely lacking but 
probably it is safe to say that the amounts are smaller than are those for 
the categories previously discussed. 


The most important taxes in the miscellaneous category probably are 
those commonly classed as State general retail sales taxes. About half the 
States now employ such taxes but the rates and administrative details vary 
widely. The most common rate used is 2 percent and a few States go as high 
as 3 percent. Ina number of States farmers receive special consessions. 
Fertilizer, feed, seeds, and other goods used in the farm business often 
are exempt. The exemption of food sales as provided by some States, on the 
other hand, probably is of less benefit to farmers who raise part of their 
personal food supply than it is to nonfarmers who purchase virtually all 
their food. 


The growth of retail sales taxes is largely a development of the 
1930's. During the depression years many States adopted temporary sales 
taxes to supplement or to replace some of the revenue previously provided 
by the property tax. These sales taxes usually were found to be very pro- 
ductive of revenue and after a few years quite generally were made part of 
the permanent tax systems of the States, although in a number of cases the 
laws were repealed or permitted to expire. 


Farmers may have paid as much as $50,000,000 annually in State gen- 
eral retail sales taxes in the last few years. In addition, a related 
group of selective sales taxes undoubtedly accounted for the payment of 
substantial sums. The selective sales, or excise, taxes referred to here 
are levied by both the Federal and the State governments on a wide variety 
of subjects including tobacco products, alcoholic beverages, admissions, 
transportation, and communications. 


An impost of decreasing importance is the poll tax. Although this 
is one of the oldest forms of taxes used in this country, it has lost most 
of its fiscal significance and by many is considered undesirable for 4 
number of nonfiscal reasons. It is doubtful whether farmers paid any more 
than $5,000,000 in poll taxes in any recent year. 


Significance of Developments 


Developments in the farm tax situation over the last three decades 
have significance both because of the changes in the aggregate contrit- 
tion to government by farmers and because of the chanze in the types of 
taxes through which this contribution is made. Without attempting anything 
like an exhaustive examination of the subject, brief reference will be nade 
to some of the questions that arise in the process of evaluating the 
Changes which have taken place. 
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It is apparent that farmers are paying much more to government now 
than they did 30 years ago. Of itself thie is neither good nor bad. More 
important is whether it is associated with an over-all change in the cost 


of government or with a change in the distribution of government costs 
among various economic groups. 


Even the most cursory examination reveals that government services 
have expanded tremendously during the last three decades. Highway systems 
pave been enlarged and improved, school programs are more varied andcostly, 
assistance to the aged, indigent, and unemployed has been increased, and 
the Federal Government recently has spent large sums first to combat 
depression and then to wage a costly war. All these expenditures are in 
addition to those for a wide variety ofother services provided for farmers 
and others by the Federal, State, and local Governments. In short, the 
long-time trend clearly has been in the direction of providing more and 
gore services through the agency of government. 


A final answer to the question as to the distribution of the costs 
of government among various economic groups would require analysis of the 
extent to which the burden of taxes is shifted to others by those who pay 
them. Furthermore, such analysis would have to be repeated at frequent 
intervals to take account of changes in those economic factors which deter- 
mine the extent and direction of the shifting of taxes. In view of this 
situation no attempt is made here to develop a quantitative evaluation of 
thie sort. Instead, attention will be given to some of the characteristics 


of the taxes discussed at the outset and that are particularly significant 
to farmers. 


The property tax is very much in the nature of a "fixed cost" for 
the farm owner. By this is meant that in the short run property taxes are 
imperfectly correlated with fluctuations in farm income. Each year the 
farmer has a bill for property taxes which he is expected to pay in cash 
regardless of production or price conditions. Failure to pay when due 
generally results in heavy penalty and interest additions to the tax bill, 
and even possible eventual loss of title to the farm. 


It is generally assumed that in the long run property taxes are 
capitalized and reflected in the prices of farms. That is, the price paid 
fora farm tends to be the present value, at the going rate of return, of 
the expected future income from the farm after deducting all expenses in- 
cluding taxes. To the extent that this is true and taxes remain relatively 
stable it may even be said that property taxes are not an eccnomic burden 
on the owners of farms who acquired them at prices which assumed a continu- 
ance of the then existing level of taxes. The burden of an increase in 
taxes can be said to fall upon present owners of farms if the increase is 
such that it reduces the returns from farming and does not comparably re- 
duce the returns from investments generally. That is, as the net return 
of the present owner is reduced, the value of the farm is reduced by the 
amount of the capitalized value of the tax increase. However, if the farm 
changes hands and the purchaser pays such a reduced price, he is in the 


same position relative to the return on alternative investments as the 
previous owner was before the tax increase. 


The income tax, by way of contrast with the property tax, normally 
is fairly directly correlated with income changes. But over a period that 
Covers some years with negative income (net loss) and some with positive 
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income (net gain) the correlation is less close or is even negligible, 
That is, the individual with negative income does not have a negative ta; 
except to the extent that business losses are carried forward or back ani 
are used to reduce taxes in years of positive income. But it is still cor. 
rect to say that in general, under an income tax, farmers' tax liability 
tends to fluctuate with income. Considering the tax system as a whole it 
can be said that the income tax tends to offset some of the relative 
inflexibility of the property tax. 


Among the automotive taxes the license and permit charges are much 
like the property tax in that they are not related either to income or ty 
extent of use of the vehicles. ‘he gasoline tax on the other hand is for 
the most part directly related to the consumption of gasoline, which in 
turn is a crude measure of highway use. But gasoline used in farm tractors 
generally is either exempt from State gasoline taxation or the tax is 
refundable. ‘This, however, is not true of the Federal gasoline tax which 
applies regardless of the use to which the fuel is put. 


There is an implied assumption here that all gasoline taxes are paii 
by the consumers. Technically, however, the Federal gasoline tax and per- 
haps half of the State gasoline taxes are levied upon others than the re 
tail purchasers, even though it is common practice among dealers to show 
Federal and State taxes as separate items when posting prices as though 
retail purchasers were paying them. Thus,it would be more precise to sa 
that the discussion covers gasoline taxes arising out of the use of motor 
vehicles on farms. 


The miscellaneous group of taxes consists mostly of various kinds 
of excises. The main immediate effect on farmers of such taxes is to re- 
duce the effective purchasing power of their income, That is, the goods 
and services obtainable with a given income tend to be reduced by the 
amount that goes for sales or other excise taxes. In addition, selective 
excises may result in changes in buying patterns due to the substitution 
of untaxed goods for taxed goods whenever there is a choice. 


By way of summary itcan be pointed out that the outstanding changes 
in the farm tax situation over the last 30 years are, (1) the great in- 
crease in the amount of taxes paid by farmers and, (2) the inc reasei 
diversification in the tax systems through which these payments are made, 
The increase in aggregate payments reflects primarily increased expenii- 
tures by all levels of government. The increased diversification within 
tax systems is reflected in changes in the relative importance of various 
taxes paid by farmers. The proportion of the farmers' tax load represented 
by the relatively inflexible property tax has been sharply reduced. Farmers 
taxes that have increased in importance generally are of the types whic 
tend to vary in aggregate amount with income. Although they obviously re 
duce the farmer's effective purchasing power they do not entail the direct 
threat of loss of his farm as is true of the property tax. In the absenct 
of extensive analyses of the ultimate incidence of taxes upon varius 
economic groups it is not possible to state categorically that the faruer 
is or is not paying a "proper" share of the tax load now, or whether i 
did so 30 years ago. But it seems clear that generally speaking the in- 
creased diversification has tended to make it easier for the farmer 
meet his tax obligations. 
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LIFE INSURANCE PLANNING BY FARM FAMILIES 


= * 


Ralph R. Botts 


Deciding on the Need 


Life insurance may be used by the farmer as well as the city man to 
increase his immediate estate and add to the security of his family if he 
dies, provided he has the income to pay for it. Through the insurance he can 
provide for the payment of debts and taxes and for 2 tide-over sum that 
will be helpful to his family in continuing the farming operations in the 
event of his death. He can, if he wishes, provide that all or part of his 
insurance bepaid to his beneficiary as a monthly income, after he is gone. 
While it is usually too costly to carry insurance in sufficient amount to 
fully replace the future earnings of the insured, another purpose of life 
insurance should be to replace in part at least the income of the princi- 
pal breadwinner of the family. As with many other purchases, the farmer 
can pay for this protection "on time," out of current farm income. 


The amount of life insurance a farmer can buy depends first of all 
upon what income he has above his immediate needs. How much of what he 
can afford ought he to buy? “ Should the insurance all be on his own life 
or partly on the lives of members of his family? Answers to these ques- 
tions depend on many things. Amongthem are the amount of the family debts, 
the cash reserve the farmer has or his ability to obtain ready cash, his 
other investments, his age, the number and age of his dependents, and the 
cost of a funeral in his neighborhood. 


The farm owner's situation usually differs from that of the urban 
worker, as the farm usually continues in the possession of the family 
after the death of the farmer and can be overated by the children or by 
the widow with hired help. A continuation of some income from the farm is 
thus usually assured even after the passing of the farmer. The tenant 


farmer's and sharecropper's situations are more like those of the urban 
worker, 


Perhaps the surest way to decide on the amounts of insurance, if any, 
that should be carried on individual members of the farm family is to con- 
sider what would happen, in each case, if the member died. This should be 
considered for one member at a time. If the family will probably be able 
to raise the cash to meet the estimated cost of a funeral for each member 
as the necessity comes along, then perhaps the insurance should be carried 
only on the principal breadwinner. 
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Tyves of Policies 


There are many kinds of life insurance policies, but the four basic 
types are (1) Term insurance, renewable or convertible, (2) Ordinary life, 
(3) Limited-payment life, and (4) Endowment insurance. 


(1) Term insurance features protection and is the cheapest form of 
insurance for a short time. It is useful if one needs a lot of protection 
for just a few years. The same premium is paid each year for a definite 
number of years.1/ If this policy is renewed, the annual premium will be 
increased at each renewal by reason of the higher age. During the time 
that the policy is in force it can usually be changed to one of the other 
forms by paying the difference in premium for the age at that time. 


(2) The ordinary life policycalle for the same premium payment every 
year as long as one lives.1/ The ordinary life policy is usually the best 
form of insurance for those who are interested primarily in lifetime pro- 
tection and who have other ways of investing their money, as most farmers 
do. 


(3) The 20-payment life or other limited-payment type costs somewhat 
more a year.1/ What one really pays is the current cost of protection plus 
enough more so that when put at interest by the company it will amount to 
a sum large enough at the endof 20 years (or other limited-payment period) 
to pay the future premiums. This kind of policy is used by those who want 
to pay up their insurance in full before they are too old or before their 
earning power begins to decline. 


(4) The endowment policy combines protection for a specified term of 
years with a considerable element of investment and it, therefore, costs 
more. At the end of 20 years, or other specified period, the policy has a 
cash value equal to its face amount. Thus, if one takes out a 20-year en- 
dowment policy for $1,000 he pays a premium large enough to carry the 
insurance and build an investment which at the end of the 20 years will 
represent savings of $1,000.1/ He can get this sum in cash or have it paid 
to him in installments. This may be a good form of insurance for a sala- 
ried man who does not have many good ways of investing his savings or who 
is otherwise not inclined to save money. If a farmer is thrifty he usually 
does not have to depend upon paying insurance premiums to save money; and 
he usually has a good place to invest his money right at home in his om 
business. 


By and large, verhaps it may bvesaid that the best life insurance for 
the average farmer without a mortgage and without children is ordinary life 
insurance. He may reasonably expect to be able to continue his premium 
payments after, say, 20 years; but even if circumstances prevent him from 


1) The dividends which are usually allowed in the case of the mutual com 
pany serve to reduce the amount of the annual payment, year by year, 8 
that the "level" premium decreases somewhat. 
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doing 80, he can still have the policy go on for about half its face value 
yithout paying any more premiums. <A farmer with children and a mortgage 
on the place probably should have enough 5- or 10-year term insurance on 
himself (of the renewable type) to pay off the mortgage‘and help educate 
the children, in addition to his-ordinary life insurance. In other words, 
he should have ordinary life insurance for permanent needs and term insur- 


ance for temporary needs - to pay off debts and educate the children - in 
case of his early death. 


Policy Provisions 


Perhaps the two most -important provisions of a life insurance policy 
pertain to (1) the disposition to be made of the insured's “reserve” if he 
drops the policy, and (2) how the proceeds of the policy shall be disbursed 
if the insured dies. These provisions are discussed below. 


Nonforfeiture values.- As mortality rates increase with age, a level 
premium involves "extra" payments in the early years of a policy in order 
to offset the “under” payments later on when the annual mortality costs 
exceed the level premium. These extra payments are accumulated with inter- 
est by the company as reserves. These reserves may be thought of as non- 
forfeiture values or credits to individual policyholders which may be re- 
covered if and when their policies are dropped. 


The nonforfeiture value of a policy is the amount of the reserve less 
(usually) a small surrender charge, which is necessary to take care of unm 
liquidated expenses. As in the case of the reserves, these nonforfeiture 
values vary according to the number of years the policy has been in force. 
Any amount up to the nonforfeiture (or cash surrender) value of a policy. - 
representing the insured's savings from the extra payments in the early 
years of a level-premium policy - may be borrowed at interest from the com- 
pany. 


An important part of a policy is what will happen to the accumulated 
reserve in case of nonpayment of premiums. After the policy has been in 
force 3 years, or 2 years in the case of some companies, it will have a 
cash surrender value. This value may be obtained as a lump sum or may be 
used to buy insurance. The ways of getting the reserve out of a policy 
in the form of insurance are: (1) As paid-up insurance for a reduced 
amount, (2) as extended-term insurance, and (3) as a premium loan. These 
options are described below. 


Under the "paid-up insurance" option the cash value is used to pur- 
chase as much paid-up insurance of the same kind and amount as it will 
tuy. This lesser amount is then kept in force for life, without further 
payment of premiums. Under the “extended term" option the surrender value 
is used to pay for a term policy in the same amount as the original policy 
for as many years as it will pay for. Under the “premium loan" option 
the surrender value is drawn upon by the company to pay premiums as they 
are defaulted, for as long as the fund lasts. Then the insurance ceases. 


Optional methods of settlement.- Practically all policies now pro 
vide for a choice between the lump-sum payment of the face amount of the 
policy to the beneficiary upon the death of the insured and settlements 
which guarantee a periodic income or a combination lump-sum payment ani 
periodic income. If one of these optional settlements is selected by the 
insured, he may change it while he lives; but his choice cannot be altereg 
by the beneficiary after his death. If the insured has not previously ge 
lected one of the ways of settlement, his beneficiary may choose one of 
them at the proper time instead of a lump-sum payment. 


These optionsenable the insured to look beyond his death and arrange 
for the method of payment he thinks best. Furthermore the proceeds of a, 
insurance policy, whether paid in a lum sum or periodically (if at the 
insured's election) are nat subject to the Federal income tax. Endowment 
policy payments received during the lifetime of the insured are also ex. 
cluded until payments equal the cost of the policy. The insurance company 
makes no direct charge for ite service as an executor, but merely merges 
the extra expense of these settlements in the general expenses of the con 
pany. And as the fund is also merged with the entire investments of the 
company, the risk of loss is minimized through diversification. The op 
tions are also available to an insured who lives to see his endowment 
policy mature and who wishes to receive the face value, along with inter- 
est, as a retirement income payable periodically to himself; or he may let 
it accumulate at interest to bepaid later as a lump sum or in installments 
to his beneficiary. The options are also available (with limitations) to 
those who cash their policies for their surrender value and who desire to 
receive their money in installments rather than as a single payment. 


The principal optional ways of settlement that are of interest to 
farmers are: (1) Payment of the face value, with interest, in equal in 
stallments for a selected number of years, the amount of the installments 
depending on the number of years selected, (2) payment of a somewhat 
smaller sum periodically for the life of the beneficiary but guaranteed 
for a specified number of years even though she (or he) dies before the 
end of that period, (3) payment of equal installments for some selected 
amount until the proceeds of the policy, together with interest, are ez 
hausted, and (4) a life income, payable monthly or otherwise, as long ané 
only as long as the beneficiary lives, in such amount as the surrender 
value with interest will buy. 


Under (1) and (3) the payments are for a fixed period of years ani 
are continued, as payments to the beneficiary's estate, even though the 
beneficiary should die before the expiration of the term. However, under 
(2) and (Ly the payment period depends partly or entirely upon the length 
of time the beneficiary lives; therefore the amounts to be paid periodi- 
cally under these options depend on the age of the beneficiary at the tine 
payments start. It will be noted also that (2) and (4) are the same er 
cept that under (2) there isa definite period of guaranteed payments, 
usually 10 or 20 years, in which payments are to be continued to the ent 
of the period even though the beneficiary should die during that time, 
whereas under (4) the payments cease immediately upon the death of the 
beneficiary. Because of the guaranteed payment period, a given surrender 
value will buy less income under option (2) than under option (4). te 
difference increases with increased age of the beneficiary. 
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Table 1 may be used in connection with settlement options (1) and 
(3) to determine, for companies allowing 3 percent interest on money left 
with them, the amount of insurance needed to provide a desired monthly in- 
come for a specified period of years. If, for example, $30 a month will 
pe needed for the first & years after the death of the insured, the teble 
indicetes that $2,566 worth of insurance is required. A policy for $2,500 
will approximately meet the need. If a man already has $5,000 worth of 
insurance and wishes to know the monthly income his family will draw from 
it after his death, if it is "stretched out" over 10 years, he will find 
from the table that it will provide approximately $50 a month. 


The appropriate option may be selectedwhen the insurance is obtained, 
or it may be designated later. The agent can handle the matter or one can 
write directly to the company about it. The procedure ie to send the pol- 


icy to the company for endorsement of the agreement or attachment of aform 
setting forth the agreement. 


An Insurance Program 


The problem.- A farmer, aged 35, decides that in the event of his 
death his family would need about $1,000 to pay burial and other expenses, 
such as debts and taxes, and leave a small sum to tide over until other 
plans can be made. He feels that they also should have about $30 a month 
extra until his youngest boy is out of college - which will be in about 10 
years. In addition, he wants enough insurance to pay off a $3,000 mortgage 
on the place, running 8 years, which draws 5-percent interest and requires 
a $464 annual installment. This farmer thinks that if he lives he can meet 
the mortgage installments as they come due and pay the boy's way through 
the State College. But if he dies he wants to have his family provided for 
as outlined. 

A possible solution.- Each year that the farmer lives to make payments 
on his mortgage, its balance is reduced. So also is the interval of time 
during which the $30 monthly income is needed, before the boy graduates 
from college. Therefore, the financial needs of the family - except for 
the $1,000 required for burial expenses, short-term debts and taxes - 
diminish each year the farmer lives. This fact is set out in table 2. 


A $1,000 ordinary life insurance policy meets the need for a long- 
term reserve fund, The net annual premium (for companies using the Ameri- 
can Experience mortality table and a 3-percent interest rate) is $21.08per 
$1,000. If the company "loads" its net premium by one-third for necessary 
overhead expenses, this policy would cost about $28 per year. 


From the table it appears that about $6,000 of 5-year term insurance, 
in addition to the $1,000 of. ordinary life insurance, will be needed for 
the immediate future. If the farmer lives out the 5-year term, he can re- 
new his term insurance for another 5 years for $2,500. It will be noted 
that each year the farmer lives during each 5-year term, the margin between 
the face amount of the insurance and his insurance needs increases. Evi- 
dently this cannot be avoided except by obtaining yearly renewable term 
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Other amounte of income not shown in tabte may % 


$6,981. 


or $4, u6s plus $2,153, which equals $ 


5 per month, 


$i 


manner. 


provide $80 per month and 


monthniy income Of 
computed in like 
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insurance for the exact amcunt of protection needed each year. One-year 
term insurance is not always available, and usually it cannot be obtained 
in odd amounts. But in case of the death of the insured, thie margin of 
income above immediate needs will add further to the financial security of 
the family as it will amount to substantial sums if death occurs near the 
end of either 5-year term. 


Table 2.- Amount of insurance required to meet changing obligations 
and "fixed" exnenses if farmer dies within 10 years 


Purchase price|Burial expen- |Total amount of 
Presumed years| Balance of $30 monthly| ses, short- insurance actu- 
elapsing be- on income until term debts, ally required 
fore death of| mortgage boy is 3) of wh, ge (2) plus (3) 
farmer 1 college plus (4) 


(1) (2) (4) (5) 


Number Dollars 7 Dollars Dollars 


3,000 1,000 7,121 
2,686 6,534 
2, 356 5,924 
2,010 , 289 
1,646 628 


1, 264 3,939 


863 3, 223 
2,477 
0 1,700 
0 1,355 
0 1,000 


0 
1 
2 
3 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 


1 


l/ Interest at 5 percent; annual installments, $464. 
2/ See table 1. 

3/ It is assumed that certain expenses (which are called "fixed"), such as 
funeral expenses of the insured, short-term debts, and a tide-over sum for 
the family during the adjustment period, can be met from a $1,000 ordinary 
life policy. This insurance will still be needed after the 10-year period. 


The net annual premium for 5-year term insurance at age 35 for com 
panies using the American Experience mortality table and a 3-percent inter- 
est rate is $8.97 ver $1,000, or $53.82 per year for $6,000 worth of 
insurance. If the insurance company adds one-third of the net annual 
premium to the $53.82, as a "loading" charge, to pay acouisition and other 
expenses, the gross annual level premium would amount to about $72 each 
year for the first 5 years, as shown in table 3. If one policy for $6,000 
were taken, a lump-sum payment of $3,000 could be selected to pay off the 
mortgage, and the remaining $3,000 could be made payable as a $30 monthly 
income for about 10 years. Obviously, each year the farmer lives dur ing 
the term of the policy adds another year to the time after the boy gradu- 
ates during which the $30 monthly-income payments will be received, 
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Table 3.- Summary of kinds and amounts of insurance under illustrative 
program, and estimated annual costs, by 5-year age 
intervals and at age 45 and thereafter 


Amount of | Estimated 
insurance annual co 
Dollars Dollars 


Attained-age group and kinds of insurance 


Age 35-39: 
Ordinary life insurance ........... 1,000 2g 


7,000 100 


Age 
Ordinary life insurance 1,000 28 


Total . 4 000 


Age 45 and over: 
Crdinary life insurance 


1,000 


[Bere term insurance has been added to an ordinary life policy to 
obtain the protection desired. When such insurance is sold under one con- 
tract it is called a "family maintenance" policy. Under it, as in the 
illustration, the income is payable for a fixed number of years after 
death. If the insured lives to reduce the debts and also the period dur- 
ing which the monthly income is desired for the beneficiary (until gradua- 
tion of the son in the example), then more protection than necessary is 
provided in the later years of the contract period. 


Actually, some companies will sell a "family-income" policy which 
combines yearly term insurance, in reducing amounts, with ordinary life 
insurance so that at death a monthly income is payable to the beneficiary 
for the unexpired period (until the son graduates) and in addition a lum 
sum (to vay off the balance on the mortgage). As the veriod during which 
the payments are to be made is constantly diminishing, there is less pro- 
tection later than at first, and the premium is likewise less than under 
either the "family-maintenance" policy or under a program which combines 
term insurance and ordinary life in senvarate volicies. The plan of coz- 
bining term with ordinary life insurance in seoarate policies has been 
used in the illustration because it illustrates simly and adeouately the 
flexibility of insurance in meeting changing needs. 


An alternative would be to obtain two separate 5-year term volicies, 
each for $3,000, using the lum-sum settlement ovtion for one and the 
monthly-income ontion for the other. There is a small saving in paying 
premiums «annually or semi-annually rather than oauarterly. By having two 
policies, oremiums may ce made nayrble annually but on different dates. 
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The annual cost of insurance per $1,000 for any tyne volicy is the same 
for any age whether one $6,000 volicy is obtained or two are ottained for 
$3,000 each. 


After the first 5 years the term insurance could be renewed for 
$3,000, making $1,300 available immediately upon death of the insured. A 
monthly-income settlement option could be selected for distribution of the 
renairing $1,700. The $1,300 to be paic immedintely would more than vay 
the remaining debt, which by tris time will have been reduced to $1,261, 
and the $1,700 would buy a monthly income of $30 for about 5 years (table 
1), beginning on the date the insured dies, if this occurs during the } 
year term. 


For companies using the American Experience mortality table and a 3 
percent interest rate, the net annual premium for 5-year term insurance 
at age 4O is 39.96 per $1,000, or $29.88 for $3,000 of insurance. If 
"“londed" by one-third for necessary operating costs, the premium would be 
about $4UO each year during this second 5 years. 


If the farmer died in the middle of the ninth year, for example, the 
mortgage woulc have been paidoff and the widow would have the $1,300 which 
was vrovided at the beginning of the last 5-year term for payment of the 
mortgage, and this money could be left with the company to draw interest 
and be vaid as a monthly income. Reference to table 1 shows that $1,377 
left with a commany that pays 3 percent will buy an additional monthly in- 
come of $10 for 1 years, or $1,321 will buy a monthly income of $20 for 6 
years. The $1,300 wili therefore buy only slightly less than these monthly 
incomes for the same nericds, 


In this case the farmer's widow would have not only the $30 a month 
for about 5 years, vrovided by the $1,700 under the option selected by the 
farmer, but woule have an additional monthiy income under the same option 
selected by her when the policy matured, instead of a lump-sum payment 
which woulc be no longer needed to pay off the mortgage. 


At the end of the lO-year period this farmer's ordinary life nolicy 
will have a cash-surrender value of about $145, and if he lives 20 years 
its value will have increased to about $325. Amounts un to these values 
may be borrowed on the nolicy without surrendering it. The overation of 
the level-premium principle thus creates a small reserve for the farmer 
which he may draw on in an emergency if he lives. A rate of 5 or 6 ver- 
cent is usually charged, however, in connection with volicy loans. 


Sunnose that the fermer lives 20 vears, and no longer cares to vay 
premiums, or he no longer needs the full $1,000 of vrotection under the 
ordinary life nolicy. The table below indicates that at age 55 each $1 of 
surrender value will buy 31.64 of paid-un insurance.2/ He can exercise the 
"naié-up insurance" option in his volicy and obtain, for his $325 reserve 
fund, about $533 of insurance which remains in effect for the rest of his 
life although he does not have to vay any more premiums, 


27 Values inthe table are based on the American Experience Mortality Table 
and a 3-percent interest rate. 
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Amount of paid-up 
insurance which each $1 
Attained of surrender value 


The insurance plan of a family may be adjusted in various ways to 
changing family circumstances. An improvement in the family's position 
may enable it to pay premiums in larger installments, or to increase the 
amount of its insurance on insured members, or to take out insurance on 
uninsured members. If money difficulties arise, payments or premiums may 
be reduced by replacing any insurance which has a savings feature, such as 
20-pay-life or endowment, with insurance which features protection and less 
savings, such as ordinary life policies. Before a change from a higher- 
to a lower-premium policy will be permitted by the company, the policy- 
holder must show that he is entitled physically to new life insurance. 
Such evidence of insurability, which sometimes requires a medical examine 
tion, usually must be furnished without expense to the company. Another 
alternative is to reduce the amount of insurance on dependents. One or 
more of these changes may release enough funds to meet the emergency. If 
more moneyis needed, one or more policies on dependents may be surrendered 
outright for their cash value. The insurance on the principal wage-earner 
should be kept, even if it is necessary to surrender policies on depend- 
ents. Any insurance on a family member who is in poor health obviously 
should not be sacrificed, 


Income Tax on Life Annuities.- Those who contemplate investing money in 
life annuities will be interested in reviewing the manner in which annuity 
incomes are taxed by the Federal Government. A farmer aged 65 who invests 
$20,000 in an immediate life annuity mst include in his taxable income } 
percent of the purchase price or $600 annually. If the annuity pays $1,639 
annually, the difference or $1,039 is tax free until, over a period of 
years, the total of such tax-free amounts equals the purchase price of the 
annuity. In this case amounts excluded from income ($1,039) add up to the 
cost of the annuity ($20,000) in a little over 19 years (20,000 + 1,039). 
The full annuity payment ($1,639) would be taxable after 19 years.. 
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FARMERS' HOME ADMINISTRATION ACT OF 1946 


Harald C. Larsen and Koy J. Burroughs 


The Farmers' Home Administration Act of 1946 was passed by the 79th 
Congress just before adjournment in August. This act provides for the 
creation of the Farmers Home Administration within the Department of Agri- 
culture primarily to assume, consolidate, and broaden certain direct lend- 
ing operations which formerly were uncer the Farm Credit and Farm Security 
Administrations. The new legislation provides for an expansion of long- 
term mortgage loans under title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
formerly referred to as tenant-purchase or farm-ownership loans and also 
provides for the insurance of similar mortgages if made by private lenders. 
The act also amends the provisions which govern short-term loans under 
title Il of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. These two provisions, as 
amended, now govern all long~ and short-term credit to be extended directly 
by the Farmers Home Administration. They entirely supersede those pro- 
visions which governed emergency crop and feed loans heretofore adminis— 
tered by the Farm Credit Administration as well as the short-term loans 
made by the Farm Security Administration and broaden the provisions govern- 
ing the long-term tenant-purchase or farm-ownership loans. 


Changes in Organization 


The legislation abolished the Farm Security Administration which had 
operated as an agency primarily under the authority ofa presidential order. 
Under the authority of the new act the Secretary of Agriculture has estab- 
lished the Farmers Home Administration to which he has transferred the 
majority of the personnel of the Farm Security Administration and the 
Emergency Crop and Feed Loan Division of the Farm Credit Administration. 
Practically all of the functionsof the FSA were transferred to the Farmers 
Home Administration for operation or liquidation under the new act. The 
function of the Farmers Home Administration in connection with emergency 
crop production, feed, seed, drought, and rehabilitation loans formerly 
administered by the FCA is that of supervising their liquidation, since 
the new legislation provides for the repeal of the basic statutory author- 
ity for such loans. Hereafter substantially the same type of production 


loans will be made by the Farmers Home Administration under title II of 
the act. 


Certain functions of the Farm Security Administration and certain 
operations of other branches of the Department of Agriculture are to be 
liquidated. These relate primarily to resettlement and rural-rehabilita- 
tion projects, labor supply centers, and labor camps and facilities. The 
labor centers and camps are to be liquidated as soon as no longer needed 
or within 6 months after termination of hostilities as determined by Con- 
gress or the President. Further, the Secretary is directed to liquidate, 
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as expeditiously as possible, trusts under the transfer agreements with 
various State rural rehabilitation corporations. The trust assets were 
acquired with emergency funds during the depression of the 1930's and 
have provided revolving funds from which additional loans for rural re- 
habilitation have been made under the supervision of the FSA. Loans out- 
standing from these funds on June 30, 1946 totaled 34 million dollars. 


The act further provides for the retransfer to the Farmers Home 
Administration of certain functions which were transferred frem the Farm 
Security Administration to the National Housing Administration under an 
Executive order issued in 1942. Current inforwation indicates that no 
projects will actually be retransferred for the act exempts those housing 
projects and other properties and assets which are now in the process of 
liquidation, and this applies to most of the functions which would otner- 
wise be retransferred. 


Some General Provisions 


Title IV of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act which made provision 
for tenant-purchase loans was amended to include certain general conditions 
and limitations on both short- and long-term loans made under the Farners' 
Home Administration Act unless otherwise specifically provided for. These 
general conditions include: (1) No loan shall be made to any corporation 
or cooperative association; (2) loans shall be made only upon certification 
by the county committee as to the eligibility and qualifications of the 
applicant; (3) no loan shall be made unless it is determined that the 
applicant cannot obtain a loan elsewhere of sufficient amount and at rates 
and terms prevailing in the commnity (a rate of interest in excess of 5 
percent not being considered a satisfactory charge); (4) loans cannot be 
made for carrying on any cooperative land-purchase or land-leasing program; 
(5) loans shall be made at an interest rate of 5 percent (except for real 
estate mortgage loans for which a rate of 3.5 percent is specifically pro- 
vided for) upon such security and under such other terms and conditions as 
the Secretary shall prescribe including such provisions for supervision as 
the Secretary deems necessary for the protection of his interest; and (6) 
when the Secretary finds that a borrower from the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion may be able to obtain a loan from a production credit association, 
Federal land bank, or other responsible cooperative or private credit 
source at rates (not in excess of 5 percent) and terms prevailing in the 
area, the borrower must, upon request of the Secretary, apply for and 
accept such refinancing if he is still in need of the credit. The act 
also provides that the Secretary shall require annual payments of prin- 
cipal and interest sufficient to pay off the loan on an amortized basis 
within the term of the loan and snall provide a method whereby the borrower 
may pay off the debt “by a system of variable payments. While the Fara 
Security Administration has followed the practice of extending credit only 
to those who were unable to obtain satisfactory terus from other lenders, 
it was not until the provisions of the Farmers' Home Administration Act 
were made law that such became a statutory requirement. Before an appli- 
cant can now obtain a loan he must certify that he cannot get sufficient 
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eredit at rates and on the terms and conditions prevailing in the comnunity. 


Such a fact must also be certified by the county committee and representa- 
tives of the Secretary of Agriculture must make such a determination. 


Expansion of Farm-Ownership Loans 


Some of the most important provisions of the Faruers' Home Adminis- 
tration Act of 1946 relate to amendments of title I of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farn Tenant Act. Loans made under this title are long-term, real-estate- 
secured, mortgage loans. They are usually referred to as "tenant-purchase 
loans" or "farm—ownership loans." The principal intent of these amendments 
is to: (1) Increase the authority of the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
loans to farmers not only for the purchase of farms but for enlarging or 
improving their family farms for more efficient operations and to enable 
such farmers to adjust their operations to changing conditions; (2) extend 
the benefits of the new act to veterans; (3) restrict individual loans to 
an amount which will permit the acquisition, improvement, or enlargement 
of a farm of such size as to constitute an effecient family-type farm 
management unit which does not exceed the average value of such units in 
the county; (4) provide for an appraisal by competent employees of the 
Secretary for the guidance of the Secretary and the county committee in 
determining the fair and reasonable value of the farm based upon its normal 
earning capacity; (5) require that the interest rate shall be at 35 per- 
cent instead of 3 percent; (6) authorize the insurance of farm mortgages 
by the Secretary and (7) modify the formla for the allocation of loan 
funds so as to provide a minimum of $100,000 for each State and to provide 
for the applications from veterans. 


The provisions of title I governing long-term loans are also subject 
to the general restrictions mentioned earlier. The most important from the 
standpoint of these loans relate to ineligibility of applicants who can 
get the required credit from other lenders and the necessity of a borrower 
refinancing his loan as soon as his loan will qualify. 


In the recent past, loans under title I of the bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act nave been used primarily to finance tenants and other nonowers 
in the purchase and improvement of their farms at the time of acquisition. 
4 few loans have also been made to owners of undersized units for the pur- 
chase of additional land and necessary improvements so as to make the farm 
an economic unit. However, many owners of undersized and underimproved 
farms have lacked the necessary credit to improve their farms so they would 
constitute “economic farming units." The Farm Security Administration 
recognized this discrimination against owners in favor of nonowners. The 
new legislation now permits owners of undersized or underimproved farms, 
as well as tenants, to acquire, enlarge, or improve farms which will be of 
sufficient size, productivity, and capital equipment to make a living for 
afarm family. It further permits loans to farmers who find it necessary 


to make major readjustments in their farming operations to meet changing 
conditions. 


Ine benefits of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act and other legis- 
lative authority under wnich the Farm Security Administration operated had 
been made in major part available to veterans of World War II prior to the 
passage of the Farmers' Home Administration Act of 1946. The provisions 
of the latter act which extended its benefits to veterans of any war in 
which the United States engaged, therefore, broadens previous legislation 
and more sharply defines the rights and responsibilities of veteran bor- 
rowers under that act. 


Under the provisions of the Bankhead-Jones Act only county commit- 
tees were required by law to appraise the farm and certify as to itsvalue. 
As amended the act makes available to the county committee and to the 
Administration an appraisal of the farm by a technically competent Federal 
appraiser. 


these provisions are principally supplemental and tend to expand, 
broaden, and clarify the bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. The principal 
additions of authority under title 1 of the act are contained in those 
provisions of the Faruers' Home Administration Act of 1946 which set up 
tne basis on which long-term real estate mortgages may be insured. 


Farm-Mortgage Insurance 


The act establishes a farm-mortgage-insurance system for the protec- 
tion of lenders advancing funcs on farm-ownership loans similar to long. 
term mortgage loans made directly by the Farmers Home Administration. 4A 


mortgage-insurance fund of $25,000,000 is authorized as a revolving fund 
for the operation of the insurance program. Not more than $100,000,000 of 
mortgage principal obligations shall be insured in any one fiscal year. 


Terms and Conditions of Insured Mortgages 


To be eligible for insurance a mortgage must be similar to the lmg 
term mortgage direct loans under title I, usually referred to as tenant- 
purchase or farm-ownership loans. The borrower must be a veteran, fam 
tenant, farm laborer, or other individual who recently obtained the major 
portion of his income from farming operations. The interest rate on the 
amortized loan is to be 2.5 percent on the unpaid balance, but in addition 
one percent on the outstanding balance is to be charged the borrower 
payable annually in advence, ‘of which one-half is for expenses of the 
Administration as collecting agent for the mortgagee, and the other half 
is a premium for insurance. The Secretary may also make a charge against 
either the mortgagor or the mortgagee for inspection, appraisal, and other 
charges as found necessary. The loans may not exceed 90 percent of 
appraised “reasonable value of the farm" based on the long-time earning 
capacity of the farm nor be for more than 40 years. Thus, from the point 
of view of the borrower, the loans are the same as those made directly Wy 
the Administration except that the direct loans may be for 100 percent it- 
stead of 90 percent of farm value. Borrowers will be subject to those pro 
visions of the act which require maintenance of the property and preventio 
of waste and exhaustion of the farm and fulfillment of such farming, cor 
servation, and other approved practices as the Secretary shall prescribe. 


The Secretary of Agriculture collects the annual loan charges from 
the mortgagor and transmits the portion of the payment representing prin- 
cipal and interest to the mortgagee. The Secretary further is required 
to advise the lender promptly of any default; and, if after 30 days the 
borrower has failed to pay the amount due, the Secretary must pay the mort- 
gagee out of the insurance fund the amount of the interest and principal 
payments due less any repayments. The lender must agree, in lieu of fore- 
closure privileges that when the borrower has been in default for more 
than twelve months, the lender will accept the cash equal to the current 
value of the mortgage upon the assignment to the Secretary of all of his 
interests and rights arising under the mortgage. 


When the borrower has been in default for more than 12 months and 
the Secretary accepts assignment of the insured mortgage, he is required by 
the act to determine whether the mortgagor desires to remain in possession 
of the farm. If the mortgagor does not desire to retain the farm, the 
Secretary may proceed to foreclose on the mortgage. If the borrower wishes 
to remain on the farm, and the Secretary finds that the borrower hae made 
a reasonable effort to meet his payments and other conditions of his mort- 
gage, and also that he will probably be able to meet such defaults within 
5 years, the Secretary may enter into an agreement with the borrower per- 
mitting him to pay off such delinquencies within that period. If the btor- 
rower thereafter fails to meet any payments, the Secretary may proceed to 
foreclose. This provides some latitude for certain borrowers who tempo 
rarily run into adverse financial conditions. 


Whether the borrower receives a regular or insured loan, it must be 
refinanced when it appears that a loan is available from the production 
credit association, Federal land banks, or other responsible cooperative 
or private credit source at rates and on terms prevailing in the area. 
The borrower must, upon request of the Secretary, apply for and accept such 
loan when available. The Federal land banks, for instance, may make loans 
up to 65 percent of the normal value of a farm. Therefore, when the bor- 
rower on an insured mortgage has amortized the principal of his loan down 
to65 percent of the normal value of the farm, he will, from this standpoint 
at least, be eligible for a loan from a Federal land bank. It will take 
about 17 years to amortize a 90-percent 40-year loan down to 65 percent of 
anormal value of the farm. Ona regular 100 percent loan it will take 
about 20 years if all payments are met. 


Interests of Investors in Insured Mortgages 


The major question concerns the interest of prospective investors 
in the insured mortgage. It would appear that mortgagees will have little 
expense in connection with insured mortgages and that the net yield will 
approximate 2.5 percent (3.5 percent. less the 1 percent for insurance 
premium and administrative expenses). A mortgage would cost very little 
to hold since the servicing costs are at the expense of the Farmers Home 
Administration. There will, therefore, be no losses to the mortgagee as 


the entire credit of the Federal Government assures the solvency of the 
insurance fund. 
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These mortgages are freely assignable upon notice to the Secretary 
of Agriculture and are eligible under the Federal Reserve Act as invest- 
ments for national banks. The effect of this amendment is to make the 
limitations and restrictions on loans made by national banks secured by 
real estate inapplicable to loans for the purpose of farm loans insured 
under the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. 


It has already been mentioned that the mortgages will yield a net 
return of about 2.5 percent over 40 years. However, the term must be 
qualified,for such mortgages will probably be refinanced within a period 
of about 17 years, as by that time the owner should have an equity large 
enough to be required under the law to refinance the mortgage on an un- 
insured basis. The borrower may, however, obtain this equity earlier if 
he reduces the principal by advanced or extra payments or he may not obtain 
such equity until after 17 years if he fails to make regular payments. If 
the situation is so bad the borrower has to default on his loan, however, 
the lender may have to accept a 100 percent cash settlement at the end of 
one year from an unremedied default. The average term of the investment 
in insured mortgages will, therefore, be less than 40 years and may be 
less than half the term. At the end of such period the mortgagee can 
expect to receive the full cash value of his investment at a net yield 
during the period of about 2.5 percent. This information provides a 
basis for comparisons with certain other relatively comparable investments. 


At the time of writing, long-term Government bonds (21-26 year) 
carrying a 2.5 percent interest rate sell at a small premium so that the 
net yield is about 2.39 percent. Since these are coupon bonds and are pay- 
able to bearer, a portfolio of Government bonds would probably be a little 
easier to administer than a portfolio of insured mortgages of odd amounts 
with no definite term, but the two types of securities would otherwise be 
roughly comparable. 


Large blocks of mortgages maturing in 15 to 20 years insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration are reported to be selling at prices to 
yield about 3.6 to 3.7 percent after payment of servicing costs. In con- 
trast with Bankhead-Jones insured mortgages, the lenders under the FHA 
plan may have to absorb foreclosure costs if properties do not sell for 
enough to liquidate the obligation. Mortgagees receive debentures instead 
of cash as an indemnity in case of foreclosures and assignment of mortgages 
to the Commissioner. These debentures bear not to exceed 3 percent interest 
and mature approximately 3 years beyond the original maturity date of the 
mortgage. The debentures are unconditionally guaranteed by the United 
States. Though the two types of insured mortgages may seem to be compa- 
rable, comparison is difficult. In addition to the fact that the field of 
The Federal Housing Administration mortgages has been almost wholly in 
urban real estate, one can only observe that the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration mortgages appear to be yielding more than would Bankhead-Jones 
mortgages. 


A seemingly apparent handicap that Bankhead-Jones insured mortgages 
might operate under would be the lack of a ready secondary market. Ordi- 


narily the mortgages would, in small and odd amounts, require a strong 
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secondary market. Unless securities usually are issued in uniform denomi- 
nations and in considerable volume they fail to attract a wide following 
or to enjoy the advantage of a close market, a term which refers toa 
narrow spread between the bid and ask prices. These insured mortgages 
would not necessarily have this advantage. Hence it may be desirable to 
use a trustee to whom insured mortgages could be assigned. The trustee 
could then issue certificates of participation in this pool of mortgages 
in etandard denominations and large blocks. A mortgagee would assign a 
mortgage to the trustee and receive in return certificates and possibly a 
fractional certificate representing his interest. When he wishes to dis- 
pose of the certificates they could be sold to any investor. Presumably 
the fractional certificates might be sold over the counter for what they 
would bring, the buyer effecting consolidation for resale. 


Federal Housing insured mortgages are sold in large blocks partly 
because the Federal National Mortgage Association and the RFC Mortgage 
Company have more or less stabilized the yield. Within broad limits they 
have veen able to do this by buying and selling mortgages offered or 
wanted. They carry out this central banking function with funds made 
available by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation of which they are 
subsidiary corporations. The market for FHA insured mortgages thus is 
well organized and institutional investors deal in blocks of the mortgages 
at prices believed to be close to those established by the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. Bankhead-Jones insured mortgages may require a 
similar market support. Possibly the RFC has authority to establish a 
secondary market for these mortgages just as it has done for FHA mortgages. 


The Federal reserve banks remain the lender of last resort for most 
paper held by commercial banks. However, the mortgages insured under the 
bankhead-Jones program would not be eligible for open-market purchases or 
rediscounting at standard reserve bank rates. Yet, under section 10 of 
the Federal Reserve Act, advances secured by any paper the hank is willing 
to accept may be made to member banks at a penalty rate of at least one- 
half percent more than the discount rate for eligible paper. Under unusual 
circumstances of credit stringency, the Bankhead-Jones insured mortgages 
night therehy become the basis for credit at the reserve banks. 


Production and Subsistence Loans 


A program for production and subsistence loans is established under 
the Farmers Home Administration to provide non-real-estate credit direct 
to those farmers unable to obtain such credit elsewhere. In effect, the 
short-term production loans of the Farm Security Administration and the 
"emergency crop and feed loan" program of the Farm Credit Administration 
are to be combined as one operation. 


The “emergency crop and feed" loans have been financed by annual 
aypropriation for the purpose of providing credit up to $400 in any one 
year to farmers without credit from other sources and preferably whose 
credit requirements were small. Loans were secured by first liens on 


crops and livestock. Before 1931 the loans were permitted primarily in 
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distressed areas but since 1931 they have been authorized on a nationa) 
basis. For the past several years the interest rate has been 4 percent per 
annum. The loans have usually been for a term of less than a year, the 
maturity date fixed to fall at the time the particular type of crop wil) 
be harvested and sold. Applicants, if judged to be acting in good faith, 
were accepted if they agreed to use approved seed and farming methods, to 
plant a garden, and to put in sufficient feed crops for subsistence of 
livestock. However, there was no supervision beyond that of ascertaining 
that the proceeds of the loan were used as stipulated. As of June jp, 
1946 outstanding loans, including “orchard rehabilitation" and "drought 
relief," totaled about 137 million dollars of which about 70 million repre. 
sented delinquent cases still outstanding from loans made during the period 
1918-36. Of the 16.5 million dollars of loans approved in 1945, only 
2.5 million were outstanding on June 30, 1946. The number and amount of 
these loans by years and classes is shown in table 1. 


Table 1.- Emergency crop and feed, drought-relief, and orchard- 
rehabilitation loans outstanding by loan years, June 30, 1946 


Outstanding loans 


Amount of 
loans 
Dollars 


Period Number of 


loans 
Number 


Ratio to 
loans made 


Percent 


| 


Emergency crop and feed loans: 


1918-1936 2/ 
1937 


686,317 
61,119 
28,942 
13,902 
20,661 
16,478 

9,342 


> 70,467,148 

7,748,892 

2,794,529 

: 920 ,007 

: 1,503,650 

: 1,067,998 

: 765,287 

8,099 : B46 , 352 
7.739 927,017 
14,889 : 2,500,312 


74,383 15.798 ,509 
941,871 105,339,701 


~ 
. 
WO 


Drought-relief loans: 
1934-1935 
Orchard-rehabilitation loans: 
1942 1/ 
GRAND TOTAL 


152,450 31,388,495 


6 
1,094, 327 


5,115 


137,233,311 


1/ Not revolving. 


Farm Credit Administration. 
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The rural—rehabilitation loans of the Farm Security Administration 
have been financed by annual appropriations without the benefit of epecific 
organic legislation. Title II of the Bankhead-Jonee law which pertained 
to rehabilitation loans has not until now been implemented because of the 
absence of any but the initial appropriations for the purpose. Appropria- 
tion bills in recent years have limited new loans to $2,500 for any one 
farmer in any 1 year. Loans are usually secured by crops, machinery, or 
livestock. The interest rate, left to administrative discretion, has been 
5 percent since 1941, except for some 3-percent loans to enable farmers to 
undertake cooperative use of equipment or breeding stock and similar coop- 
erative activities. Farm and home supervision is provided without expense 
to the borrower as a means of improving both farm and home management and 
go as to give greater protection to the loan. County committees of farmers 
appointed by the Farm Security Administration approve each loan. Outstand- 
ing loans to individuals, excluding State Corporation trust funds, totaled 
about 285 million dollars on June 30, 1946. 


"Production and subsistence" loans are now to be made by the Farmers 
Home Administration out of funds appropriated for a similar purpose hereto- 
fore available for the current fiscal year to the Farm Security Administra- 
tion and to the Emergency Crop and Feed Loan Division of the Farm Credit 
Administration. These loans will be made at 5 percent interest and upon 
such security and other terms as the Secretary prescribes. Under the 
amendments to title II the loans may be made to farmers and stockmen who 
are citizens of the United States for the purchase of livestock, seed, 
feed, fertilizer, farm equipment and supplies, other farm needs, refinanc- 
ing of indebtedness, and family subsistence. The initial loan for such. 
purposes cannot exceed $3,500 to any one borrower and no further loan can 
be made under this provision so long as the total amount outstanding toa 
borrower, including accrued interest, taxes, and other liens and obliga- 
tions chargeable to the borrower, exceeds $5,000. The term of any loan 
including extensions and renewals may not exceed 5 years from the date the 
particular original loan was made. Moreover, "no person who has failed to 
liquidate his indebtedness under thie section for five consecutive years 
shall be eligible for further loans hereunder until he has paid such in- 
debtedness in full..." The latter passage requires each borrower to com 
pletely liquidate all indebtedness under this section of the act at least 
mceeach 5 years in order to be eligible for further loans. Were such not 
the case, the Administration would be providing a farmer with permanent 
working capital since each successive loan might be made in such a manner 
as to pay cff preceding loans. As a protection to present borrowers the 
act provides that emergency crop and feed loans and rural—rehabilitation 
loans shall not be included until 5 years from the effective date of the 
act in determining amounts, terms, and the 5-year period of eligibility. 


If necessary to protect the loan, the Secretary may require the 
borrower to accept farm and home supervision. In practice it is probable 
that larger loans for production and subsistence will be under supervised 


Conditions while smaller loans generally will be made without reouiring 
supervision. 
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Just how much money will be available for the 1947 fiscal year ig 
not yet determinable so far as the “emergency crop and feed loan" funds 
are concerned. As of July 31, an unexpended balance from current appro- 
priations and collections of $7,600,000 was reported and it is unofficially 
estimated that possibly a total of $25,000,000 would be available to the 
Farmers Home Administration from these sources before June 30, 1947. 1/ 
With $34,872,553 of loans outstanding on June 30, 1946, which, if collected, 
will become available for relending, this estimate appears reasonable. A 
bad crop year could reduce collections but continued good crops and high 
prices should result in high collections. 


There will be no basic authority for the appropriation of collec- 
tions for making current loans, hence the revolving fund features of the 
crop and feed loan program will be at an end by June 30, 1947. Current 
collections can be reloaned to June 30, 1947 but not thereafter. Collec- 
tions on loans made prior to 1937 or from the “drought relief" or “orchard 
rehabilitation" programs are not available for further lending. 


The Farm Security Administration started the fiscal year with about 
$70,000,000 authorized for rural rehabilitation. On November 1 when the 
Farmers Home Administration took responsibility for the program, perhaps 
$55,000,000 to $60,000,000 would become available. 2/ 


Cooperative Farm-Mortgage Survey.- The Bureau of Agricultural Economics is 
again cooperating, as in 1940, with the Bureau of the Census in a project 
to prepare estimates of the number of farms under mortgage, the amount of 
farm-mortgage indebtedness by tenures and by lender groups, and the rates 
of interest charged. The data being obtained are as of January 1, 1945, 
and finel estimates will be based partly on the 1945 Census of Agriculture 
and partly on the results of a mailed questionnaire. The Bureau of the 
Census has obtained information as to the mortgage status of all full-owner 
farms and of the owned part of part-owner farms. The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics is responsitle for determining the status of tenant- and 
manager—operated farms and of the rented part of part-owner farms, as well 
as the distribution of total mortgage debt by lender groups and the inter- 
est rates charged. 


The results of the survey and the Census data will serve as the tasis 
for establishing a new debt estimate for January 1, 1945. This will pro- 
vide a benchmark for revising all annual estimates since January 1, 1940, 
the date of the last survey. 


1/ Farm Credit Administration - informally reported. 
2/ Farm Security Administration - informally reported. 
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ORGANIZED FARM FIRE PROTECTION 


John D, Rush 


Three steps are recognized as essential in a well-rounded program 
of farm fire defense: (1) Prevention through the recognition and removal, 
where possible, of hazards which may cause fire; (2) the provision of sim- 
ple but effective home equipment such as hand extinguishers, ladders, and 
other equipment as well as an adequate supply of water which may be useful 
in putting out small fires or in preventing the spread of big fires; (3) 
arrangements to obdtain on call the services of a nearby fire department 
equipped for rural fire-fighting. When a fire breaks out which the farmer 
with his limited means cannot handle, he needs help in stopping the fire 
or in preventing it from spreading to adjacent buildings. This article 
deals principally with those programs developed to provide organized fire- 
department services for farm improvements. y 


Farmers are interestedin organized fire protection that will reduce 
their chances of loss provided the cost is commensurate with the benefits 
received. A farmer can obtain insurance for only about 75 percent of 
building values, and if he has a total loss he must stand about 25 percent 
of it. If an efficient fire-protection service enables him to obtain 
insurance at cheaper rates than would otherwise be possible, the saving in 


premiums may be used to measure approximately the benefits gained from the 
service. 


Theoretically, the measure of the net gain or loss from having fire- 
department protection is the difference between (1) the capitalization of 
all future premium savings, and (2) the capitalization of the costs repre- 
sented by the fire tax on the property. 2/ In both cases the "going" 
interest rate should be used in the discounting process. If farmers do 
not carry insurance, a measure of the benefit of such service would be 
represented by the difference in the “expectation of loss," before and 
after having such services, when expectation of loss is defined in each 


1/ Although the special fieldof forest-fire control is not dealt withhere, 
frequently forest-patrol crews are able to render valuable service within 
their zones of operation in helping farmers fight building fires. 

2/ Strictly speaking, this probably would be true only if the farmer could 
obtain 100 percent coverage of value, which he has in the case of partial 
losses up to the face of the policy. Partial losses occur more frequently 
than total losses and their aggregate-is more. If it is assumed that an 
efficient fire-protection program will reduce the probability of both total 
and partial losses, the farmer gains something in addition to the capi- 
talization of future premium savings when such premiums in both instances 
are for insurance not exceeding 75 percent of value. 
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instance as the average probability of occurrence of fires of various 
degrees multiplied by the value of the property. The capitalization of 
thie annual benefit could then be compared with the capitalized value of 
the tax costs of the service to determine whether there is a net gain, 


If the character of protection services meets the underwriter’, 
standards, reduced fire-insurance rates are usually allowed. Local fire 
insurance rating bureaus usually “up-grade" farm properties along with 
other rural properties when regular fire services and water lines become 
available. Requirements in general for rate reductions are that the fire. 
protection program be tax-supported, that the risk be not too far from the 
station, that some means of communicating the alarm be provided, that 
ample water supplies be maintained on the farm, and that the fire depart- 
ment measure up in personnel and equipment to certain minimum standards, 


Organized farm-fire protection programs to reduce the heavy annual 
losses in property and life have increased in number in many States since 
the 1920's. Annual losses of farm properties from fire and lightning in 
recent years have averaged from 80 to 90 million dollars, according to 
estimates of the Farm Fire Protection Committee of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. In addition to these property losses, several tho- 
sand farm people have been severely or fatally injured by fire each year, 


The two principal factors which largely account for the progress in 
the development of rural fire protection programs are: (1) The increased 
efficiency in adapting modern apparatus and services to rural fire fight- 
ing; and (2) a rising demand for organized fire protection from suburban 
residents who live beyond the city boundaries. There are other factors, 
such as the indirect effects of the war which also stimulated these pro- 
grams. The threat of sabotage and incendiary bombing brought home to 
farmers a keener appreciation of the consequences of losses of scarce and 
high-priced materials, and, therefore, a consciousness of the need for 
organized fire-department services. 


Despite the difficulties involved in the development of organized 
fire-department protection for widely scattered farm settlements, special 
hazards induced many farmers to undertake cooperative programs to protect 
their investments. The strictly rural fire-protection-district type of 
Organization was largely developed and promoted by farmers who were faced 
with the additional hazard of loss by fire of etanding grain and prairie 
grass during the dry seasons. 


before good roads, rural telephones, light fire trucks, and tank 
trucks for carrying water became generally available, only a minimum degree 
ef protection for farm buildings and other properties could be provided by 
village and urban fire departments and then only on the fringes of their 
boundaries. Frequently, total losses occurred especially where barns were 
involved, even when the services of a fire department were obtained, be- 
cause the fire department was helpless after its limited supply of chemil- 
cals and the available farm water supply were exhausted. 


3/ The Oregon Fire Marshal estimates the standing-grain losses from fire 
in his State at approximately $500,000 in 1946. 
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But with the adaptation of fire-fightin» equipment to rural condi- 
tions, Many States during the 1920's and 1930's enacted legislation to 
encourage and promote rural fire-protection programs. Such legislation 
made it possible to place such programs on a more substantial basis than 
could be done under the limited voluntary programs. At present all States 
except 10 nave enacted State-wide legislation which authorizes rural groups 
to provide some form ot protection for farm improvements in rural areas.+ 
Even in some of these States rural fire protection is provided under 
authority granted to minor civil divisions through special local laws, as 
well as by ordinances of many cities.5/ 


Voluntary Programs 


The first to be initiated was the voluntary program under which the 
city, town, or village fire department sends its trucks and firemen within 
reasonable distances outside the corporate bouncary. This service is fre- 
quently undertaken without charge and serves by far the greater number of 
faras. in recent years, however, a tendency has been growing on the part 
of municipal authorities to charge for, or to abandon, such outside activi- 
ties. ‘the fee per call ranges from less than $25 to $350, but the average 
probably is not over 950. Sometimes fire departments contract to serve 
residents outside tne city limits if the latter agree to pay assessments 
in the form of a fire tax based on the value of the properties needing 
protection. 


Farm leaders, in order to encourage farmers to reduce the heavy 
annual loss have aided in the development of voluntary programs for taking 
full advantage of available fire-department services. During the war the 
Agricultural Extension Service expanded opp its program of organ- 
izing volunteer farn-fire-fighting crews .6/ Farmers were encouraged either 
to provide themselves with tools with which to help each other when no 
other aid was available or to organize and train themselves as volunteer 
firenen, to sunplement the limited number of firemen who could be sent from 
nearby cities and towns to help control farm fires. Volunteer fire com- 
panies in the smaller cities and towns cooneratedin this general movement. 
In such States as Maryland and Delaware these volunteer companies, largely 
financed by public subscriptions, answer farm fire calls within a reason- 
able distance from the central stations. 


Such voluntary activities were encouraged not only by farm leaders 
wt by State fire marshals, fire insurance companies and public-spirited 
citizens. Frequently fire insurance companies, especially the township 
and county farmers' mutual companies, have taken the lead in promoting 
local fire department protection programs. In eome instances these 


Wale. Ariz., Del., Fla., Md., Miss., N.Mex., S.C., Tenn., and W.Va. 

5/ As an example, some of the political subdivisions in Marylend have such 
authority through special local laws rather than those of general State- 
wice application. 


During World War II, 2,300 farm volunteer crews were organized in 
California. 
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companies have bought fire trucks adaptedto rural fire-fighting conditions 
and have placed them at the disposal of city, town, or village fire depart. 
ments for use in serving their insured. ]/ In other instances these coz 
panies have paid local city and town fire departments stipulated fees for 
answering calls from their members. In still other communities farners 
themselves have banded together to buy fire trucks and place them with 
local fire departments to be housed and manned. 8/ Such arrangements 
usually provide that the rural truck may be used to supplement the city 
fire department but must be sent to a farm fire on call. In practice » 
few city firemen take the rural truck to the farm fire and there the force 
is supplemented by farmers who are trained to use the equipment. 


Governmental Programs 


In the second type of program, farm fire protection is under goverr- 
mental control, supported by taxation. The legislatures of a number of 
States have authorized one or the other or both of two kinds of programs. 
The first is represented by a grant of authority to townships or counties 
permitting them to provide fire protection in their rural unincorporated 
and unprotected areas. The second is represented by the establishment of 
procedures under which the residents of an unprotected-area can organize 
a fire-protection district, in effect a new political subdivision with 
independent taxing power, to provide fire-protection services. 


The steps in establishing a district usually are: (1) A petition, 
either by a majority or a specified number of electors; (2) a hearing be 
fore the proper governing body; and (3) in most instances a vote on the 
establishment and on the amount of the tax levy. The laws commonly pro- 
vide for the election or appointment of a board of three to five directors 
to administer the district, although in a few States such duties are 
assumed by existing governing bodies. Provisions are usually made for the 
addition of new territory, the withdrawal of part of the territory, the 
consolidation of districts, or for dissolution of districte. 


Although fire protection is generally considered a public necessity, 
legislation dealing with this subject has generally been permissive rather 
than mandatory. Most of the laws which authorize fire-department protec- 
tion simply delegate power to governing bodies or electors to make deci- 
sicns in regard to the local need for or the character of such programs. 
This broad delegation of power seems necessary because of the differences 
between communities in the type of protection needed and in financial 
resources. Then, too, there is little experience of a comparable nature 
available to guide the legislatures in setting up rules and regulations to 
govern all of the details involvedin the administration of these programs. 


J/ See article, "Best Protected County in the U.S." (O'Brien County, lowa), 
in Volunteer Firemen, February 1944. 

8/ More than 100 fire trucks have been bought by Minnesota farmers under 
arrangements to be served by cities and towns. 
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One phase of the movenient to utilize government as a means of fur- 
nishing fire protection to farms developed more than 100 years ago in the 
New England States, where the town, or township, is the principal unit of 
local government. Such fire-protection services as were authorized at the 
annual town meetings, participated in by both urban and rural residents, 
served not only the village center but also, when practicable and possi- 
ble, the rural part of the town as well. Fire fighting was more effective 
in the village with its waterworks and hydrants than in outside areas. 
Where there was a difference in the efficiency of the service, it was some- 
times recognized by use of a different fire-tax rate for residents of vil- 
lages than for rural residents. It was not until many years later that a 
corresponding effort to authorize rural fire protection under governmental 
control was made in those States in which the county is the basic unit of 
lecal government. However, fire departments of cities and towns generally 


responded, with or without legislative authorization, to calls from nearby 
farmers. 


Before a city can contract to supply fire-protection services to 
rural areas outside its legal bouncaries, it is usually necessary for it 
to secure such authorization through State legislation. The courts have 
generally held that a city which sends its firemen and equipment outside 
its legal boundaries without legislative authorization and which charges 
afee for such services is liable for accidental injury or damage result- 
ing from such action. On the other hand, an act of the legislature author- 
izing such outside functions gives the city immunity from liability in 


maxing outside calls, as would be true if the activity were conducted with- 
in the city limits. 


Status of Rural Fire Protection Laws and Programs 


By 1946 basic legislation authorizing rural fire protection under 
township, county, or special district governing boards had been enacted in 
38 States. The character of these laws and the date of enactment are 
shown by States in table 1. Most of these laws have either been enacted 
or revised since 1920. Although most of the prograns now in operation 
were based on old laws, amendatory legislation has served to bring such 
programs more in line with material progrees that has been made recently 
in the field of fire. control. Such amendatory legislation gives sanction 
to those programs formed under older laws, but requires them to confcrm 
as s0On as possible to the provisions of the newer statutes. During the 
decade 1930-39, 12 States adopted or revised laws for the establishment 
of fire-protection districts in rural areas. 


Because of the local nature of rural fire-protection programs, 
little data are available to indicate the extent to which programs have 
been developed in these 38 States. The following incomplete report com- 


piled from various sources gives some indication of the progress that has 
been made: 


California.- At least 250 fire-protection districts, some operating 
on a county-unit basis. 
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Table l.-- Statusof rural fire protection by character and year of legisla. 
tion, by States and by geographic divisions 


1/ 


Geographic 
division 


$ States with State-wide laws accord- 


ing to administrative unit which 
is empowered to act 


District 


Township County 


:States without 
: State-wide laws, 
: or with laws of 
local applica- 


:_tion only 


(1927) : 
:Mass. (1844): 
:Conn. (1918): 


:Me. (old) : 
:N.H. (1844) : 
:Mass. (1920): 

. (1929) : 
:Conn. (1918): 


New sngland 


N.J. (1879) (1932) 
:Pa. (1917) : :N.J. (1932) : 
: : Pa. (1925) 


Middle Atlantic 


Kast North Central: Ohio (1939) Mien. (1945) : Ohio (1939) : 
:Ind. (1927) :Wis. (1939) :111. (1927) : 
:Mich. (1923): :Mich. (1941): 
Wis. (1849) : Wis. (1939) : 

West North Coatsel: Minn. (1927): Kans. (1941) (1941): 

:lowa (1939) : :Neb. (1939) : 

:N.D. (1917) : :Kans. (1937) 

:$.D. (1941) : : : 

:Kans. (1939) : : 

:Va. (1942) :Va. (1942) 

2N.C. (1945) : 

:Ga. (1922) 


South Atlantic 


East South Central: sKy. (1942) 


(1944) 


West South Okla. (1939): Okla. (1939) (1939) 
: ‘Texas (1941): La. (1942) 


(1939) (1925) :ii.Mex. 
:Ida. (1927) :Ariz. 
:Wyo. (1939) : 
:Colo. (1941): 
:Nev. (1937) : 


(1939) 
: :Utah (1927) 


Mountain 


!Wash. (1939): 
:Oregon (1939) 
:Calif. (1939) 


Pacific 


TOTAL 1g 11 


25 : 10 


1/ Date of enactment or revision of basic laws. 
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Illinois.- More than 110 fire-protection districts with a State 
Association. About 27 of these districts have been recognized for rate 
reduction purposes by the Illinois Inspection Bureau. 


lowa.- Township fire protection furnished by at least 400 city and’ 
village fire departments. 


Kansas.- At least 20 townships with contracts for fire protection. 


Massachusetts.- More than 50 fire districts serving the thickly 
populated suburban communities with few farms, but many more township fire 
departments serving rural areas in which most of the farms are located. 


Minnesota.- At least 208 townships protected. 
Nebraska.- About 30 rural fire-protection districts. 
New York.- A total of 1,324 fire districts and a State Association. 
North Dakota.- At least 150 townships with some protection. 
Ohio.- At least 408 townships with some protection. 


Oregon.- At least 72 fire-protection districts. 


Vermont.- At least 25 fire districts serving approximately 1 percent 
of the farms, but other farms are served by town fire departments. 


Washington.- Approximately 100 fire-protection districts, about 14 
of which are recognized by the Washington Surveying and Rating Bureau as 


efficient enough to merit credit in connection with fire-insurance rates 
on standing grain. 


Enabling legislation has also been utilizedto some extent to estab- 
lish rural fire-protection districts in Colorado, Idaho, Montana, and 
Nevada. Some progress in the utilization of State laws authorizing town- 
ship fire departments, the extent of which is unknown, has been reported 
in Connecticut, Indiana, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 
ment to organize county fire departments is, except in a few isolated 
instances, just beginning.9/ In a few States for which very rough esti- 
mates were obtained; the proportion of all farms in each State which has 
some degree of fire-department protection was given as follows: Connecti- 
cut, 50 percent; Delaware, 90 percent; Idaho, 5 percent; Maine, 20percent; 
Massachusetts, 50 percent; Maryland, 90 percent; Michigan, 75 percent; 


Missouri, 15 percent; New York, 80 percent; Khode Island, 80 to 100 per- 
cent; and Vermont, 10 to 15 percent.10/ 


The move- 


9/ A well-organized county fire department consists of a number of fire 


— distributedin various parts of the area under county administra- 
on. 


10/ Includes protection provided voluntarily or by law. 
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Methods of operation.- Principally, the laws provide for the estab- 
lishment of fire-department services by the district, township, or county 


(table 2). But in a few cases authority is given only to contract for 
services from a nearby fire department. Alternative or supplementary 
methods are authérized, such as the power to contract for services from 
an existing fire department, to establish joint fire departments by two 
or more subdivisions, to buy equipment and turn over to local fire com- 
panies, or to appropriate funds to aid volunteer fire companies serving 
the area. 


Table 2.~ Methods of providing fire-department protection in rural areas 
by type of unit empowered to act, and by number of Stater 
having such lawe 


. Kind of authorized arrangements 
: :Estab- ;:Contract: :Appro- :Purchase 
: :Estab- : lish =: for : : priate : equip- 
lish : joint : fire money to: ment to 
1 RE own : fire : depart-: omen * fire be used 
unit ; fire : depart-: ment : outeide: COMPa- by lo- 
: : d@part-: ment : serv- : 3/ : nies : calfire 
: ment : ices : : serving: company 
: : Ho. of : No. of : No. of : No. of : No. of : No. of 
: Mumber : States : States : States : States : States : States 
District : : = 3 156 : 0 
Township : 18 : : 9 : 1 : 2 
County Oo 2 3 3 0 2 


i] With another adjacent political subdivision. 
2/ From a nearby city or other subdivision. 
3/ Outside its jurisdictional boundaries. 


Tax levies are authorized for the purchase and maintenanceof equip- 
ment and the payment of compensation to firemen, or to finance the con- 
tracting of services. In about half the States a limitation is placed on 
the amount of the levy, ranging from 1 to25 mills on the dollar of assessed 
valuation. The most common amount ranges from 2 to 5 mills. In the remain- 
ing States the amount of the levy is left to the discretionof the electors 
or local governing bodies, subject to any over-all tax limitations. 


In order to provide equipment and to construct fire stations and 
fire-alarm systems, bond issues are authorized in a number of States, the 
upper limit of the amounts ranging from 3 to 5 percent of the assessed 
valuation (table 3). Ina few States current indebtedness is limited 
either to a specified amount, which varies from $2,000 to $10,000, or toa 
certain percent of the assessed valuation or of the anticipated tax reve- 
nues. In a few States, certain types of properties, such as mining, manu- 
facturing, railroad, or public utility may be included in the protected 
area only with the written consent of the owners. 
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Table 3.~ Limitations imposed iu etatutes authoriging rural fire protection, by types of administrative unit 
empowered to act, and by States imposing such restrictions 
RURAL FIRE PROTECTION DISTRICTS 
Minimum requirements for organicaticn Fiscal liwitations 
| levy \Bonded debt Current debt 
State | | (mills per | . (amount or per-| (amount or 
| Area Population Assessed $1 of i cent of percent of 
| value | assessed | assessed assessed 
| | |_valuetion) | valuation) valuation) 
|Maximum - 
| 7 sq. mi. 100 recidences | $2,000 
ulifornia =| - - - 15 | - 85 percent of 
| | | anticipated tax 
tolorade | - - - - | - | - |$2,000 without 
| | | | vote ‘ 
2,000 acres $100 ,000 | - - 5 cents per $l 
Teatucky - | ~ 1 
louisiana * - 5 - - | 
Yascachuset te - 2/ 1,000 - | 
Michigan - - $10,000 
vontans - - - - 
36 eq. mi. - 5/4 - §/ $2,000 
Sevada - 15 - $1.0 ,000 
fev Jersey - - - 5 $60,000 
fey York - - Vi 
Chie - - - - $20 ,000 $10,000 
Oregon - 4-10 - 
Pennaylvania Over 300 per oq. mi. - 2 - 
Yervont 8/ 2 aq. ai. - $10,000 for 
station 
Tirginia - - - 1 ~ 
fashington - - - - 
TOWNSHIP FIRE DEPARTMENTS 
| 
lowe - - - - - 
lantas over 5,000 | | 4-1 | - | - | 
Mebigan - | 10/ over 5,009 | $5,000,000 | j12/ $26,500 | | 
Pennsylvania - Junder 300 per sq. mi. | - 2 $12,000 | | 
L L | | 
COUNTY FIRE DEPARTMENTS 
Georgia | - i over 150,000 | | - | - | - | - 
chigan ‘over 5,000 - | - ~ 
‘eras | - | 14/ under 20,000 or| - i - | 15/ 2,750 | | - 
| - | over 350,000 | 
Virginia - 300-600 per sq. mij - - - - - 
| | = | | 
One of three laws. 
2 Or not less than 500 in towns with not more then 2,000 populetion. 
Districts authorized only in counties with such population range. 
4) Includes all debte as well as bond issues. 
Waintenance levy. 
her for nore than may be repaid in three annual maximum tax levies. 
Without vote, 
Unless district includes the entire township. 


If there is no city to furnish such services. 


0! law authorizes appropriations scaled according to certain population-asseesed valuation groupings which amount to en upper 
td approximately $2 per person or p@r $1,940 of aasensed valuation. See law for other population-aesessed valuation 

Poupings . 
u _ limit, with exception of depreciation on equipment, that aay be voted by any township. See law for other special 
Haitations. 
ef) $1,500 for equipment and $4,500 annual maintenance, 
p if a second-class city is included for fire-etation headquarters. 

° contract for protection to serve in counties with less than 20,000 population; or to buy equipment in counties with a 
dilation of more than 350,000 and turn it over to fire companies to operate. 
Limit on expenditure for fire truck. 


U Or to provide Protection in counties adjacent to counties with a population of more than 500 per cquare mile. 


| 


Minimum Requirements for Organization 


In 12 of the 38 States the laws place some restrictions on one or 
more of the factors - such as area, population, or assessed valuation - 
regarded as essential before a rural fire-protection program may be organ- 
ized (table 3). The recently revised rural fire-protection law of Michigan 
is more specific in setting up ‘these minimum requirements than are the 
laws of most States. In this State an optional authorization provides 
that townships may appropriate up to an amount -equal to approximately $2 
per person or per $1,000 assessed valuation of property if the population 
is more than 5,000 and the assessed valuation is at least $5,000,000. 


General Observations 


On the basis of preliminary studies of the actual operation of rural 
fire-protection units, there appears to be considerable merit in the 
country-wide type of administrative program. Under the county-unit plan 
many administrative services can be centralized and perhaps handled more 
efficiently and at lower costs than would be the case if each of a number 
of small subdivisions tried to operate alone. Fire companies can be lo- 
cated at strategic points in rural areas of the county and each can be 
assigned a zone to be protected so that there will be no overlapping of 
services. intercounty arrangements can be developed so that areas close 
to county boundaries can be protected advantageously by those companies 
in either county located nearest the areas needing services. Fire-alarm 
systems can be linked together so that someone is always on duty to re- 
ceive calls and to dispatch the nearest company to a fire and, if neces- 
sary, send additional companies under the mutual-aid arrangements. 


Some administrative responsibility at the State level might also 
help to promote a well-rounded State-wide program of rural fire defense. 
A general weakness noted in State legislation appears to be that the re- 
sponsibility for organizing local fire-fighting units is leftto the initi- 
ative of local people who are not always familiar with the problems of 
establishing effective rural fire protection. A democratic procedure in 
handling local affairs is appreciated, but it should be recognized that 
local people could benefit financially in the long run by drawing upon the 
experience of technicians and administrators in developing equipment stané 
ards and in many other ways. 


A State rural fire-protection committee of qualified men, perhaps 
under the chairmanship of the State fire marshal, can be of considerable 
aid in the organization of new fire-protection units in areas needing such 
services. Such a committee can help to develop uniform standards of effi- 
ciency in fire services, including the approval of training courses for 
firemen. In addition, such a committee can advise local groups in regard 
to requirements of local rating bureaus ior reductions in the local rural 
fire-insurance premium rates. Statistics can be compiled and periodic 
surveys and inspections made by such committees tc measure the progress 
of such programs. 


*F 


The organization of local fire-protection officials into State 
associations might also create more interest in the promotion of needed 
rural fire-protection services. Certainly, it would encourage an exchange 
of ideas and experiences among rural fire-fighting officials which would 
serve both to make the existing programs more efficient and encourage 
other local groups to provide such services. Available reports indicate 
that only two such State associations of fire officials have been “ee 
ized, one in Illinois and the other in New York. 


The fire departments of small cities and towns still aupply most 
of the fire-protection services that are available to farmers, so it 
appears that their governing bodies should take steps, where this has not 
been done, to obtain authorization for such outside services through State 
legislation. As volunteer firemen answer most farm-fire calls, it would 
be necessary in a number of States to pass legislation to include them 
specifically under the workmen's compensation acts. As they receive little 
or no remuneration for their work as firemen, it would be difficult, with- 
out such action, to establish "master and servant" relationships, or to 
calculate premium payments or compensation benefits unlets arbitrary salary 
schedules were set up for the purpose of complying with the acts. 


The growing tendency on the part of local fire departments to carry 
public liability(both bodily injury and property damage) insurance on fire 
trucks and workmen's compensation insurance on firemen, both paid and vol- 
unteer, should be further encouraged. This liability is usually assumed 
tecause of a widespread public recognition that the city, township, county, 
or district is probably more able to bear the loss resulting from acci- 
dents arising out of fire-suppression activities, either within or without 
the regular jurisdictional limits, than is the person whose property is 
aamaged or the injured person or members of his or her family. If fire 
protection is considered a community responsibility that is all the more 
reason for the governmental unit to stand the loss. 


State Tax Collections in 1946.- According to a preliminary report by the 
bureau of the Census, "Total State tax collections in the 1946 fiscal year 
amounted to almost $6.0 billion, a rise of 6.2 percent over the $5.6 til- 
lion of 1945... Excluding the yield from the unemployment compensation 
tax, which declined for the second year in succession, collections totaled 
$4.9 billion, or 13.1 percent above those of 1945... Most of the tax 
laws passed by the 44 State legislatures which met in regular session in 
1945 became effective with the start of the 1946 fiscal year. Although 
they were more numerous than in any year since 1937, they did not bring 
about radical changes in the existing tax structures. Many rates were 
Changed, mostly upward. Increased rates - occasionly new taxes - are 
found in the tax categories of alcoholic beverages, motor vehicle fuels, 
Cigarettes, and severances. Exemptions and deferments in favor of vet-— 
erans were a conspicuous feature of the 1945 tax legislation." 
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FARM-MORTGAGE-DEBT SITUATION JULY 1, 1946 


Farmmortgage debt for the last 23 years has shown, with but one 
minor exception, a continuous, although somewhat uneven, decline. This 
decline occurred throughout a period of relative prosperity, throughout a 
period of severe depression, and throughout World War II. Now, just a 
year after V-J Day, there is substantial evidence of a well-defined ro- 
versal in this trend. The debt appears to have reached a turning point. 
On July 1, 1946 it was estimated to be about 8 million dollars higher 
than on January 1, 1946. This about offsets the decline which occurred 
during the full calendar year 1945, and places the debt at about $5,160, 
000,000 on July 1. 


Despite the change in direction of total farm-mortgage debt, there 
is still no uniformity in the trend of such loans held by the various 
lender groups. The large increase in the debt held by commercial banks 
and others in the first half of 1946 is partially offset by the reductions 
in the holdings of the federally sponsored agencies and life insurance 
companies. 


The mortgage debt held by the Federal land banks continued to de 
crease in the first half of 1946 but such decline was only 2.7 percent as 
compared with 10.8 percent during the whole of 1945 and 17 percent and 15 
percent in the 2 previous years. Since 1943, there has been thus a con- 
sistent tendency for the rate of decline in Federal land bank loans out- 
standing to become smaller each year. Repayments on Federal land bank 
loane during the last fiscal year have been offset, in part, by the mort- 
gages and sales contracts acquired from the Federal Farm Mortgage Cornora- 
tion under the provisions of Public Law 98. This act authorizes the Fed- 
eral land banks to acquire eligible notes, mortgages, and contracts from 
the Corporation and to use such securities as collateral for farm loan 
bonds. A partial consequence of the transactions under these provisions 
in the first half of 1946 has been a 24-percent reduction in the amount 
of outstanding debt held by the Corporation. During the first half of 1945 
the outstanding debt held by the Corporation fell only 7.1 percent, al- 
though in the two previous years the rate of reduction was nearly 20 per- 
cent, 


The small decline in mortgage loans held by the Federal land banks 
during the first half of 1946 has not been uniform by Farm Credit dis- 
tricts. Mve of the districts, generally in the Northeast, South, and far 
West, show an increase; it was as much as 6 percent for the Columbia Die 
trict. On the other hand, some of the districts in the central West show 
a 5- to 7-percent decline. The farm-mortgage loans held by each of the 
Federal land banks showed a drop during 1945. The increase recorded by 
the five banks in the first 6 months of 1946 therefore represents a re- 
versal in the trend for them. For the remaining seven banks as a group 
the decline in the first 6 months was only 4.4 percent as compared with 
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11.1 percent during the full calendar year 1945. The decline in debt held 
by the Corporation was general but was somewhat more pronounced in the 
central West than in other areas. 


Loans held by the Farm Security Administration on July 1, 1946 
showed little change over those held on January 1 of this year; this com 
pared with a relatively small increase the previous years. It is not ex- 
pected, however, that the relatively small change in Farm Security loans 
portends any major shift in the trend as the loan volume will probably be 
maintained or increased under the expanded provisions of the new Farmers’ 
Home Administration Act. 


A substantial increase has occurred since January 1 in the amount 
of farm-mortgage loans held by insured commercial banks. On July 1, such 
banks held 618 million dollars in loans as compared’ with 507 million on 
January 1, an increase of nearly 22 percent. This compares to seasonal 


-increases of from 5 to 7 percent noted in other recent years. For the 


full year 1945 the increase was only 13 percent. Loans held by insured 
commercial banks have increased since January 1, 1944. The activity in 


1944 and 1945, together with that for the first half of 1946, appears to 


indicate a fairly definite upward trend. But it is interesting that the 
volume of loans held on July 1, 1946 does not exceed the volume held on 
January 1, 1942 by more than 83 million dollars, or 15 percent. Although 
State and regional mortgage data are reported only on the basis of the lo- 
cation of the bank and not on the basis of the location of the security, 
it is evident that the major expansion in commercial bank farm-mortgage 
loans has occurred in the South and in the Mountain States. The debt in 
the Mountain States was as much as 38 percent larger on July 1, 1946 than 
6 months earlier. In the South Atlantic group of States it was 30 percent 
higher and in the East and West South Central it was over 25 percent 
higher. These compare with increases of 17 to 22 percent in she North 
Central, the far East, and far West. 


On the basis of farm mortgages recorded by individuals and miscel- 
laneous lenders, it appears that the amount of farm-mortgage debt held by 
this group also has increased substantially. In the first half of 1946 
individuals recorded, according to data from the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, 290 million dollars in farm-mortgage loans. This is 70 million 
dollars or 31 percent more than was recorded in a like period a year ear- 
lier. Further, miscellaneous lenders recorded 36 percent more. Although 
it also appears that the amount of mortgage releases increased during the 
period, the increase was so small that most of the increment in recordings 
probably resulted in net new mortgage indebtedness. 


In summary, the first 6 months of 1946 have been characterized by 
substantial increases in the farm-mortgage debt held by commercial banks, 
by individuals, and by other miscellaneous lenders. At the same time, 
there has been a distinct slowing up in the rate of decline for the Fed- 
eral agencies and life insurance companies. Related data indicate that 
these changes have resulted both from lower debt repayments and an in- 
creased volume of new debt. This change in trend was not unexpected and 
its further continuation seems possible. As goods become increasingly 
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available, many farmers will divert into new purchases money which other- 
wise would go into debt repayment. Others will find income and savings 
insufficient to buy the desired goods ard will expand their borrowings. 
Either one of these financial actions by farmers tends to increase the 
debt. With agencies which formerly showed a substantial reduction in 
loans now showing a decided tendency to increase, such reductions will be 
no longer an offset to the increased debt held by individuals and others. 
If the present tendencies continue, therefore, the farm-mortgage debt 
could rise substantially in a short time. ; 


FARM-MORTGAGE RECORDINGS MAINTAIN UPWARD TREND 


The total volume of farm mortgages recorded during 1945 amounted to 
1,054 million dollars, according to estimates made by the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration (table 1). This represents an increase of 9 percent over the 
volume recorded during the previous year and an increase of 39 percent 
over the average volume for the years 1936-40. (See appendix table 8.) 
The upward trend has, with the exception of one year, been in evidence 
since 1938. The most recent reports received indicate that 802.5 million 
dollars of loans were recorded during the first half of 1946. This is the 
largest volume recorded during the first half of any year since 193 and 
indicates a further continuation of the upward trend. 


Although present indications point toward a continued large volume 
of recordings, and possibly some increases, it seems doubtful that the 
volume will rise to the level reached during the earlier postwar period of 
the 1920's. Certain conditions which now exist are less conducive to any 
great expansion in recordings than were the conditions during the earlier 
period. For one thing, farm-mortgage indebtedness is much less than it was 
after the First World War, and a larger proportion of it is on a long-term 
basis. Both of these factors tend toward less refinancing. 


An increased volume of cash sales and an increase in the amount of 
down payments in connection with credit-financed sales indicate less need 
for borrowed funds and consequently a smaller dollar volume of recordings 
growing out of real estate transfers. This decrease in the need for bor- 
rowed funds arises from the increased prosperity of farmers during World 
War II, combinedwith wartime controls which curtailed the volume of spend- 
ing during that period. Although some of the increased income has been 
used for larger than usual principal repayments on existing debt, some has 
also been available for the purchase of new properties. With the assur- 
ance of prices at or near 90 percent of parity for at least another 2 
years, it seems reasonable to assume that some of this income will con- 
tinue to be diverted into cash purchases and large down vayments in con- 
nection with farm transfers and consequently the need for borrowed funds 
will continue to be somewhat restrained. 
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However, the volume of sales of farm property during the last 3 
years has been running three-fourths or more above the prewar average. If 
this activity should continue in the near future a continued high volume 
of recordings might be indicated, even with the larger cash payments in- 
volved. This is varticularly true as many farmers who. intend to buy farm 
property in the postwar period are not among those who have large cash re- 
serves. Those farmers who were able to profit by wartime prices and in- 
creased production may have accumulated funds with which to pay off exist- 
ing debt or to buy new properties. Returned service men and others now 
going into farming may not have enough reserves and will require credit in 
buying their properties. Furthermore, the need for construction and 
improvements and for buying or replacing livestock and equipment, which 
has been cumulating during the wartime restrictions and deficiencies, will 
operate toward an increase in the volume of mortgages recorded. 


A comparison of recordings following the outbreak of World War II 
with those during the First World War, shows a different distributionof 
total recordings among the lender groups. During the first war period, 
individuals made from 50 to 60 percent of the total volume; commercial 
banks, about 20 percent; and “other" lenders, about 11 percent. Life in- 
surance companies varied considerably during that period with a range of 
from 7 to 14 percent, and the newly organized, federally sponsored agencies 
were relatively unimportant. 


During World War II, individuals, although still recording the larg- 
est provortion of loans, accounted for only 30 to 40 percent of the total. 
Banks, with from 25 to 3° percent, and the federally sponsored agencies 
with about 10 percent of the total, were more important than during the 
first war period. Life insurance companies recorded a slightly higher per- 
centage during the second war period, with an average of 18 vercent, and 
"other" lenders varied from 6 to 12 percent, with a noticeable decline in 
recent years. 


Individuals are the source of a large proportion of credit granted 
in connection with transfers of farm property. They also make a large 
provortion of the higher risk loans as, for instance, when the individual 
seller takes a mortgsge for a higher vercentage of the sales price than is 
customary in the case of other lenders. 


Loans made by individuals are characterized by a diversity of terms 
and conditions. On the average, however, these loans tend to be for rela- 
tively shorter terms and to carry higher interest rates than in the case 
of loans from institutional lenders. Therefore, they are renewed more fre- 
quently than the long-term loans or the federally sponsored agencies or 
life insurance companies. The decline in the proportion of mortgages re- 
corded by individuals between the two war periods is largely explained by 
the increasing importance of the Federal agencies and other institutional 
lenders. 


Loans made by commercial banks are also for short terms, which is a 
factor in the relative importance of their recordings. However, the most 
important factor in the larger volume of bank loans is the change in bank 
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practices andthe desire of the banks to increase their farm-mortgage busi- 
ness. It is also true that the farmer is in closer contact and more in- 
timately acquainted with his local bank officials thanhe is with officials 
of the large institutional lenders so he can sometimes get his local bank 
to adjust the terms and conditions ofhis loan, if income prospects change. 
The volume of mortgages recorded by commercial banks during 1945 repre- 
sented almost 30 percent of the total volume recorded. This is about the 
game proportion as in 1938 and 1939, but the dollar volume of loans re- 
corded by this lender group increased over 40 percent during these years. 
During the first half of 1946 the percentage of total recordings made by 
commercial banks was almost as large as that for individuals. In the sec- 
ond quarter of 1946, the volume of loans recorded by banks exceeded that 


of any other lender group, amounting to 139.2 million dollars commared 
with 133.0 million for individuals. 


ting data, two 


Loans closed by the Federal land banks during 1945 were almost 9 
percent of the total volume of mortgages recorded during that year. These 
loans, in contrast to those often made by individuals and commercial banks, 
are long-term loans not involving renewals so a large proportion of the 
loans closed by the land banks represent new loans. The vercentage of all 
recordings made by the land banks has shown little change since 1937. 


-gample and in methods of collec 


Loans closed by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, on the other 
hand, have been decreasing in relative importance since 1940 and in 1945 
accounted for only 2.7 percent of the total volume. The change in regula- 
tions approved June 30, 1945, permitting the land banks to loan up to 65 
percent of the normal value of the farm, has been one of the chief influ- 
ences in the decrease in the volume of loans closed by the Corporation. 


Life insurance comanies maintained a higher percentage of total 
recordings during the Second World War than during the First, but the per- 
centage has been decreasing since 1942 when it reached a high of more than 
20 percent. In 1945 loans made by this lender groun represented almost 14 
percent of the total. During World War I, the percentage varied from 
about 14 percent in 1916 to slightly over 7 percent in 1919. The low ver- 
centages of the total volume of recordings made by insurance companies 


during 1918 and 1919 may be attributed in part to the newly created Federal 
land banks. 


rences in size of 
2/ Data not available. 


"Other" lenders include State and county agencies, building and 
loan associations, mortgage and investment companies, private corporations, 
and, in more recent years, the Farm Security Administration. During the 
First World War period these miscellaneous lenders accounted, on the aver- 
age, for about 11 percent of the total volume of recordings. During the 
Second World War there was greater variation in the imoortance of these 
lenders. Since 1941 their importance has been decreasing and in 1945 loans 


made by these lenders represented only 6 percent of the total volume re- 
corded. 
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SIZE, TERMS, AND CONDITIONS OF FARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


The substantial increase in volume of farm mortgages recorded in 
recent years invites an analysis of their size, terms, and interest rates. 
From data published by the Farm Credit Administration, it is possible to 
indicate some significant facts and trends concerning loans recorded. In 
general the increased volume has been accompanied by an increase in aver- 
age size, a lengthening of average term, and a decrease in the over-all 
average interest rate. 


Average Size of Loan 


Since 1939, the average size of mortgage loans recorded by all 
lenders, for the United States as a whole, has been increasing and in 19449 
amounted to $3,560 (table 1). This is an increase of more than 10 percent 
over tne $3,220 for the preceding year, and an increase of about 60 per- 
cent above the average for the period 1936-40. The increase in size of 
loan is associated closely with the rise in the value of farm real estate. 
In 1945, the index of value per acre of farm real estate (1912-14 = 100) 
for the United States as a whole was 126 compared with 114 for the pre- 
ceding year and with an average of 84 for the period 1936-40. 


Table 1.- Average size of farm mortgages recorded by selected 
lender groups, United States, 1936-45 


: : Land : 
F - 
: Bank : Individ- ‘Commercial: : 
‘lenders: Commis- : uals : banks : lenders 

: : :_sioner : : 


: Dollars : Dollars : Dollare : Dollars : Dollars : Dollars : Dollars 


1936 : 2,220 : 4,130 : 1,980 : 1,650 : 2,020 : 5,600 : 2,160 


1937: 2,200 : 3,940 : 1,820 : 1,690 : 2,050 : 5,5 : 2,060 
1938 : 2,110 : 3,620 : 1,680 : 1,570 : 1,920 : 5,410 : 2,270 
1939 : 2,190 : 3,780 : 1,660 : 1,600 : 1,970 : 5,520 : 2,590 
1940 : 2,290 : 3,760 : 1,680 : 1,670 : 2,000 : 5,760 : 2,830 
1941: 2,480 : 3,860 : 1,740 : 1,840 : 2,090 : 6,000 : 3,330 
1942 : 2,690 : 3,880 1,750 : 2,070 : 2,270 : 6,320 : 3,380 
1943: 3,030 : 3,820 : 1,770 : 2,620 : 2,610 : 6,760 : 3,350 
1944 : 3,220 : 3,680 1,750 : 2,930 : 2,830 : 7,160 : 3,540 
1945 : 3,560 : 4,oko 1,540 : 3,180 : 3,050 : 7,090 : 3,780 


Farm Credit Administration. 
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In general the largest loans recorded during 1945, as well as during 
previous years,were those made by life insurance companies. They averaged. 
$7,090. This is slightly smaller than the average for the preceding year, 
but is 23 percent greater than that for 1940. The increase between 1940 
and 1945 in the average size of loan made by this lender group was evident 
in all geographic divisions. The activity of life insurance companies is 
concentrated largely in the North Central States, an area characterized by 
a concentration of high-valued farms. This is particularly true of the 
individual States of Iowa, Hinnesota, and Illinois, which together accounted 
for 37 percent of all loans made by life insurance companies during 1945. 


The average size of loans closed by the Federal land banks has 
changed very little in most recent years, but in 1945 it rose to $4,040 as 
compared with $3,680 the year before. The size of Land Bank Commissioner 
loans, made on behalf of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, also showed 
little change until 1945 when the average size dropped to $1,540 compared 
with $1,750 in 1944. This contrasting trend is largely attributable toa 
change in law which permits the land banks to make loans up to 65 percent 
of the normal value of a farm instead of the previous limitation of 50 
percent of the value of the land and 20 percent of the value of the build- 
ings and improvements .1/ As a result of this change, the Commissioner now 
makes a smaller proportion of any joint loan, which is still limited in 
all cases to 75 percent of normal value. 


The size of loans recorded by individuals has shown the greatest 
increase, the average for those recorded during 1945 being $3,180, or 90 
percent greater than the average of $1,670 for 1940. A high percentage of 
the mortgages recorded by individuals arise when the seller takes a mort- 
gage as part of the sales price. Therefore, the increase in the average 
size of loans made by individual lenders is explained in large part by the 
increase in the proportion of loans made for land transfers and the in- 
crease in land values which has been occurring since 1940 but which has 
been particularly sharp since 1943. 


The average size of loans made by commercial banks has also been 
increasing and in 1945 amounted to $3,050 compared with $2,000 in 1940. 
Expanded operations and increased costs undoubtedly have resulted in larger. 
production loans secured by farm properties. Furthermore, commercial banka 


have been making an increasing proportion of all loans made to finance 
transfers of farm real estate. 


Average Contract Term 


The average term of loans recorded by all lenders during March 1945, 
for the United States as a whole, was 8.4 years. This over-all average 
represents a range from 22.9 years as an average for loans closed by the 
Federal land banks and the Land Bank Commissioner, to 4.5 and 4.9 years, 
respectively, as averages for loans recorded by commercial banks and indi- 
viduals (table 2). Slightly over 80 oercent of the loans closed by the 
federally sponsored agencies were for terms of 20 years or more compared 


1/ Public Law 98, approved June 30, 1945. 


Table 2.- Average term of farm mortgages recorded by selected lender grouns, 
by geographic divisions, 1917-21, 1922-26, 1927-31, 1932-35, 


and March 1945 1/ 


East jWest South East |West 
Uni North North |North ou South | South |Moun- Pacif- 
Lender and period |state were Cen- |Atlarjcen- |Cen- | tain} ic 
_|trat |trai_|_*4¢ 
Years |Years/|Years| Years |Years/| Years) Years Years | Years 
Federal land banks 
and Land Bank 
Commissioner; 
1917-21 30.9] 21.0} 22.7] 31.7] 32.2] 32.1] 31.6] 33.4] 33.2 
1922-26 29.6] 23.5] 23.3] 32.0] 32.0 31.5] 28.3] 32.1] 32.5 
1927-31 28.8) 21.9) 29.4! 32.8] 26.9; 30.0] 27.0] 28.4] 
1932-35 20.7) 15.6] 22.9) 23.0/ 16.6] 17.7] 18.9] 17.3 
1945 (March) 22.9| 22.2) 24.1) 25.1] 18.8} 16.8] 22.7] 23.0] 27.1 
Individuals: 
1917-21 3-7} 5.3) 4.5] 2.4) 3.7 33 
1922-26 3.3} 4.6] 3.9] 2.1; 1.6] 3.5 3.4] 3.2 
1927-31 3-1} 3.6) 4.0] 2.0] 1.5] 3.2) 3.4] 3.2 
1932-35 2.9; 3.3] 3.7] 2.2] 1.5] 2.8 3.0 
1945 (March) 4.9! 6.1] 5.6] 5.2] 3.5] 2.6) 5.4] fel 5.3 
Commercial banks: 
1917-21 2.7] 4.3] 3.4f 1.4! aul 2.2 2.3] 1.9 
1922-26 2.5] 3.4) 3.3] 3.1] 1.3] 1.4] 2.3] 1.9] 2.2 
1927-31 Col} 3.3) 2.7] 2.9] 1.0] 1.0) 1.7] 1.3] 2.7 
1972-35 1.9; 3-2) 2.5) 2.8] 1.0; 1.0] 1.6} 1.4] 1.9 
1945 (March) 4.5] 7.9] 5.8] 5.2 2.1] 1.3} 4.1] 3.7] 5.5 
Life insurance 
companies: 
1917-21 7-5, 4.3) 7-7] 7.41 6.8) 9.4 7-1] 8.6] 10.1 
1922-26 8.71 3.7} 10.0] 8.0; 10.6] 11.0] 8.3] 8.6 9.6 
1927-31 8.1) 3.1/ 10.1] 7.5] 9.1| 8.6] 7.1] 7.5] 7.9 
1932-35 5.9) 7.3) 9.1) 8.81 8:9] 
1945 (March) 15.0} 2/| 15.9} 14.5] 12.3] 17.2] 14.0] 15.4 19.9 
Miscellaneous | 
lenders: 
1917-21 4.7] 6.8] 4.6] 2.6] ual 5.2} ua 
1922-26 5-71 6.2] 5.1] 8.5] 2.2] 2.2! 5.0 6.7| 6.5 
1927-31 5.3] 5.1] 7.2] 2.9] 1.6] 4.8 
1932-35 4.3} 5.6] 5.3] 2.7] 2.1 MoO} 5.7] 4.3 
1945 (March) 10.5; 2/| 9.0] 8.6) 11.6] 10.6] 13.3] 10.4 11.7 
1] Data for March 1945 from Farm Credit Administration. 


2/ Inadequate data. 
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with only 1.5 percent for commercial banks and 0.8 percent for individuals. 
Over 75 percent of the loans recorded both by individuals and by commercial 
banks were for terms of 5 years or under. Twenty-seven percent of the 
loans recorded by insurance companies carried terms of 20 years or longer 
and only 5.4 percent called for payment in 5 years or less. 


A historical comparison of the average term of loans recorded by the 
major lender groups in the various geographic divisions is presented in 
table 2. It should be noted that the most recent data are averages for a 
single month and consequently are not strictly comparable with those repre~ 
senting a period of years. This is especially true in the case of the 
month of March when the land market is particularly active. In making com- 
parisons with the combined data for Federal land banks and the Land Bank 
Commissioner, it should be borne in mind that Commissioner loans were first 
made in 1933. Therefore, data for previous years relate exclusively to 
the land banks. 


The most striking change between March 1945 and earlier periods is 
the longer term of loans made by life insurance companies. For the country 
as a whole, the average term of March 1945 loans was about double that of 
loans recorded in the earlier periods. 


Land bank loans are usually amortized over a term of 30 years or 
more, whereas loans made by the Land Bank Commissioner are usually for a 
period of 10 to 20 years. The decrease in average term shown for these 
lenders in table 2 for the period 1932-35 reflects, to a large extent, 
the influence of loans closed by the Commissioner. In 1933 a majority of 
the loans of this agency were made for a 13-year term. The increase in 
lergth of term for the two agencies combined between the period 1932~35 
and March 1945 arises both from a lengthening of term for Commissioner 
loans and from a change in regulations which enables the land banks to 
make larger loans andthus to provide a larger proportion of any joint loan. 


Geographic differences in the average term of loans closed by the 
two Federal agencies combined reflect differences in the relative amounts 
of loans closed by each. The over-all average term of loans closed by 
these agencies during March 1945 ranged from an average of 27.1 years in 
the Pacific States to an average of 16.8 years in the East South Central 
States. Loans were also of relatively short term in the South Atlantic 
States. The generally shorter term of loans closed in the North Atlantic 
States in the earlier periods is partially explained by a greater propor- 
tion of special type farms, such as poultry, truck, and part-time farms, 
where relatively shorter term loans are considered more appropriate. 


Average Interest Rates 


The Contract interest rates charged by all lenders on loans recorded 
during March 1945 averaged 4.7 percent or approximately one-fourth lower 
than in 1930 (table 3). This over-all average rate represented a range 
from an average of 5.1 percent for commercial banks to an average of 4.3 


percent for life insurance companies and the federally sponsored agencies. 
By geographic divisions, the range was from an average of 5.5 percent in 
the East South Central States to an average of 4.3-percent in the West 
North Central States. 


The average interest rate charged by each major lender group shown 
in table 3 has been decreasing since 1930 and the interest differential 
between lender groups has also narrowed. In recent years, declining money 
rates, combined with continuing competition from the low-interest-rate 
Federal agencies, caused a lowering of rates charged by other lenders. 


In addition to changes in rates charged by each lender group, the 
over-all average also reflects changes in the percentages of loans recorded 
by different lender groups. For instance, the drop in the average rate 
for all lenders in 1933 to 1935 reflects the increasing importance of low- 
rate loans closed by the land banks and the Land Bank Commissioner. As 
the volume of loans closed by these agencies increased, the volume recorded 
by the other higher rate lender groups decreased, or became a smaller pro- 
portion of the total. 


Table 3.- Average contract interest rates on farm mortgages recorded by 
selected lender groups, United States, for selected periods 


: March 
Lender group 1925 1930 | : 1943 : a 


:Pct. : Pet. : Pct. : Pet. : Pct. -: Pct. = 


Federal land banks and Land Bank: 


Individuale ......... 6.3 6.4 6.3 5.7: 5.2: 5.0 4.7 
Commercial banks....... 6.9 6.8 6.8 : 6.3: §.7 5.3 5.1 
Life insurance companies... .: 6.1 5.5 5.8 5.5 45 4.3 
Miscellaneous lenders .... 6.7 6.3 ; 6.4 6.0 4.1: 


ALL LENDERS .. 6.4: 6.3: 6.4: 5.4: 4.9: 4.8: 4.7 


1/ Data from Farm Credit Administration. 
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FARM REAL ESTATE HOLDINGS OF LENDING AGENCIES 


Farm real estate owned by the more important lending agencies con- 
tinued to move into the hands of owner-operators and other landlords dur- 
ing 19:5, but the movement wes at « scorevhat slower rate than during other 
recent years. Disregarding certain bookkeeping adjustments made by one of 
the State credit agencies and considering only reductions resulting from 
actual disposals during 1945, the decline amounted to about 30 percent, 
compared with aoproxinately 0 percent in both 1944 and 1943. Although 
the real estate market continued favorable, it is more than likely that 
the farms which these agencies now hold are less desirable and therefore 
harder to sell. 


The total value of farm real estate on the books of lending agen- 
cies other than commercial banks totaled only $90,863,000 on January 1, 
1946, as commared with $168,780,000 a year earlier. (See apvendix table 
11.) Approximately $27,000,000 of this reduction in dollar valuationre- 
sulted from a bookkeeping adjustment. These same lending agencies (ex- 
cluding commercial banks) held farm real estate amounting to $880,982,000 
at the veginnine of 1940, 3914,572,000 at the peak in 1937, and $133,120, 
000 at the beginning of 1930. 


Life insurance comanies continue to be the only lender group with 
farm real estate holdinys of any size. As of January 1, 1946 the book 
value of their holdings was estimated at $31,616,000. This commares with 
$119,169,900 one year earlier, $599,653,000 at the beginning of 1940, and 
$634,005,000 at the peak in 1937. Even as early as 1930 this group had 
over $100,000,000 of farm real estate on its books. Life insurance com- 
pany holdings as of January 1, 1946 were estimated to have a market value 
of more than $90,000,000. 


Federal and federally snonsored agenciesonJanuary 1, 1946 revorted 
investments in farm real estate in the continental United States totaling 
approximately $5,600,000, or only one-third the total at the beginning of 
1945. The Federal land banks had an investment of only 31,916,000 as com- 
pared with 36,680,000 on January 1, 1945 and $125,800,000 at the beginning 
of 1940. The investment of the Federal Farm Mortenze Corooration in farm 
lands held at the beginning of 1946 totaled $2,111,000. This investment 
is inclusive of mortgage liens held by other lenders, largely the Federal 
land banks, and compares with holdings of $6,039,000 on January 1, 1945 
and $40,378,000 at the beginning of 1940. Farm real estate owned by the 
joint-stock land banks, which have been in linuidation since 1933, was 
carried at $1,601,000 on January 1, 1946, S4,201,000 a year earlier, and 
$85,740,000 at the peak in 1934. Farm real estate acquired and held by 
the Farm Security Administration as the result of loan overations has been 
insignificant. 


Data on the book value of farm real estate held by commercial banks 
are available for only a limited period, and consequently they were omitted 
from the over-all figures presented in earlier paragranhs. On June 30, 
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1942, the last date for which information is available, the book value was 
down to $19,532,000 from the previous known high of $74,166,000 on June 30, 
1936. Data are unavailable for the years prior to that date. It is rea- 
sonable to believe that the reduction in farm real estate held by this 
group during recent years has been as great or greater than for other 
lender groups. 


The largest drop in farm real estate held by any lender group, as 
reflected in book valuation or reported investment, occurred in the case 
of the State credit agencies. Almost the entire reduction from $32,691,000 
at the beginning of 1945 to $3,619,000 one year later, however, was ac- 
counted for by a bookkeeping adjustment. The Rural Credit Board of South 
Dakota had not charged off its losses as they occurred over the years but 
accumulated them from year to year. As time went by, a larger and larger 
proportion of their reported investment in farm real estate was made up of 
cumulated losses. When the Rural Credit Board completed the liquidation 
of its real estate in 1945, the unrealized balance in the real estate ac- 
count of approximately $27,900,000 was finally charged off. The $3,619,000 
of farm real estate reported on January 1, 1946 was held by the Department 
of Rural Credit of Minnesota and the Bank of North Dakota, and is estimated 
to have a market value in excess of $10,000,000. Other State credit agen- 
cies, for which data are not available, undoubtedly had small holdings. 


FARM REAL ESTATE VALUES AND TRANSFERS 


Farm real estate values continued upward during the year ended 
March 1, 1946, bringing the index of average value per acre (1912-14 = 100) 
for the United States as a whole to 142 compared with 126 a year earlier. 
This represents a rise of 13 percent, which is exceeded only by the in- 
creases during the years ended March 1944 and March 1920. A further rise 


4 4 percent during the 4 months ended July 1, 1946 brought the index to 
147. 


Farm land values as of March 1, 1946 were 71 percent above the av- 
erage for the prewar period 1935-39, which compares with a level in 1920 
of 70 percent above the 1912-14 base. The 1935-39 level, however, was 
about 15 percent below that of 1912-14. By July 1, 1946 values were 77 
percent above the 1935-39 average and only 14 percent below the 1920 peak. 


During the year ended March 1, 1946, value increases by regions 
ranged from 18 percent in the East South Central States to 8 percent in 
the New England and Middle Atlantic States. In 2 States, North Carolina 
and Tennessee, the increase was 20 percent and in 32 States, 10 percent or 
more. In 13 States the increase equaled or exceeded the previous record 
increases of 1919-20. Furthermore, average values on March 1, 1946 were 
above 1919 levels in 33 States and above 1920 levels in 15 States. Meas- 
ured from the 1935-39 level, increases in values by regions ranged from 
more than 100 percent in the East South Central States to approximately 35 
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percent in the New England region. In 7 States values were more than 
double their 1935-29 averages and in 12 other States were up more than 80 
percent. 


In four regions - the South Atlantic, East and West South Central, 
and Pacific - the indexof average value per acre (1912-14 = 100) on March 1, 
1946 exceeded that for the United States as a whole. In the East South 
Central region farm land values were more than double what they were in 
the 1912-14 period and in the Pacific region were almost double. In both 
these regions they were even above the 1920 peak. Values in the New Eng- 
land States were at the 1920 level and in the Middle Atlantic and South 
Atlantic regions were approaching it. In the West North Central region 
farm real estate values have risen only slightly above 1912-14 levels, and 
have remained substantially below the peak of 1920. The index for this 
area on March 1, 1946 stood at 106 as compared with 184 in 1920. Land val- 
ues sank lower during the 1930's in the North Central regions, however, 
than they did in the rest of the United States. 


The number of voluntary sales during the 12 months ended March 1946 
increased about 7 percent over the number for the previous year, reaching 
a volume of 54.9 per 1,000 of all farms, which was within 2 percent of the 
record high of 1944. The increase was quite general the country over ex- 
cept for the Pacific States, which experienced a slight decrease. The 
sales volume in this region, however, was already the highest of any other 
geographic division. The largest increase occurred in the East North Cen- 
tral States. 


Resales of farms held 2 years or less continued to make up about 
one-seventh of all sales, which is about the proportion recorded since the 
middle of 1944. In the seven western States, however, the proportion was 
in general more than one-fifth. 


Farmers themselves made nearly two-thirds of all purchases, but the 
proportion varied from about three-fourths of all sales in the West North 
Central and Mountain States to approximately two-fifths in New England. A 
larger proportion of sales was made by individual owners, as the real es- 
tate holdings of credit agencies continued to decline, 


Despite relatively easy credit conditions, cash sales continued to 
account for more than one-half of all voluntary sales. During 1945, such 
Sales represented 58 percent of all sales reported, which was slightly 
more than the vercentage for the year 1944. Such limited data as are 
available indicate that cash sales during and after World War I were a 
much smaller pronortion of total sales. Down-payments in connection with 
mortenge-financed transfers showed some increase, averaging 43 percent of 
sales prices during 1945, as compared with 41 vercent for the year 1944. 
The proportion was about one-third for 1941 and 1942. In the case of sales 
contracts, down-payments were considerably less. 


Although the volume of cash sales has been large and down-payments 
substantial, mortgage debt has represented a large proportion of the sales 
price in many cases. During 1945, between one-fourth and one-third of all 
credit-financed sales had an initial encumbrance of at least 75 percent of 
the sales price, and eimost three-fourths had a debt of 50 percent or more. 
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BALANCE SHEET OF AGRICULTURE, 1946 


Assets of agriculture totaled 101,522 million dollars on January 1, 
1946. Debts were only 2,337 million dollers. Proprietors held equities 
of 93,185 million. During 1945 debts were reduced somewhat and assets be- 
came lerger at least in dollar terms. Despite slightly reduced physical 
output and somewhat higher costs, the total net income from agriculture 
payable to landlords, tenants, owner-overators, laborers, and creditors 
was sustained at a high level in 1945. Including Government payments, such 
income was 16,831 million dollars of which the operators received 13,188 
million. (See appendix tables 30 and 31.) 


Overshadowing other changes in the balance sheet of agriculture was 
the increase in real estate valuation. Virtually the same acreage and 
buildings that were valued at 33,6042 million dollars at the beginning of 
1940, were valued at 50,295 million in 1945, and 56,584 million by 1946. 
The vhysical condition of the Nation's farms probably hae not improved dur- 
ing the war and farm structures may now be more in need of repairs and im 
provements than before the war. The cycle of land prices in some respects 
seems to be repeating the course followed after World War I. However, 
average values in the United States have not yet risen as high as after 
the last war. In some areas, however, current prices per acre exceed any- 
thing known during the land boom at the veginning of the 1920's. 


Next to land velues in determining changes in the balance ‘t has 
been the srowth of farmers’ financial assets. Although future *imates 
based on more comprehensive data may reveal a considerable margin of error 
in existing figures, it is believed that farmers held about 12,991 million 
dollars of deposits and currency and 5,028 million dollars of United States 
savings bonds on January 1, 1946. These liquid assets totaling 19,019 mil- 
lion dollars increased from 15,231 million dollars early in 1945 and 4,157 
million early in 1940. 


Possession of liquid assets in substantial amounts provides many 
farmers with a hedge against deflation. Real estate and other physical 
assets, on the other hand, provide farmers with a hedge against inflation. 
Yet only a comparatively small fraction of farmers own a high percentage 
of farmer-owned liquid assets. Increased wartime earnings probably have 
been more widely distributed. Many farmers have retired their debts and 


improved their standard of living even though their cash accumulations 
have been small. 


During war years ownership equities in agricultural assets have in- 
creased both in dollar amount and in proportion to the total, whereas 
creditors hold smaller claims than before. Proprietary equities which in- 
clude the financial interests of owner- and tenant-operators, landlords, 
and in some cases corporate stockholders, totaled 93,185 million dollars 
on Janusry 1, 1946 as compared with 81,8604 million a year earlier, and 
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43,682 million in 1940. Creditors claimed an interest in agriculture 
totaling 8,337 million dollars in 1946 as compared with 9,005 million in 
1945, and 10,022 million in 1940. 


Consideration of the over-all picture indicates that although price 
increases alone have made the balance sheet totals larger in each succes- 
sive year since 1940, nevertheless, some real gains have been achieved, 
Debts have been reduced, liquid assets probably have accumlated more 
rapidly than the values lost through depreciation or depletion of farm 
plant, and some physical assets such as livestock have increased signifi- 
cantly in actual numbers as well as in value. 


DEPOSITS IN COUNTRY BANKS 


Farmers should find considerable interest in observing the level and 
changes in the volume of deposits in rural banks. They are concerned as 
depositors to the extent of their personal holdings. They are concerned 
as borrowers because pressure for collection of outstanding loans might 
become greater were deposits drained away. Considering the low ratio of 
loans to government bonds now held by banks, the latter contingency is re- 
mote. They are concerned as producers and coneumere because of the inter- 
action between bank deposits and the mumerous economic forces affecting 
the welfare of the general economy. 


During the war, total deposits in rural banks increased greatly. 
Since hostilities ceased the increase has been more gradual. Deposits of 
banks in towns of less thar 15,000 in 20 leading agricultural States were 
only moderately higher in June 1946 than they were in January (appendix 
table 35). The index for total deposits in these selected country banks 
averaged 102 in 1940 (1924-29 = 100) as compared with 329 for 1945. In 
January 1946 the index was 389 and in July 1946 it was 392. 


The unadjusted index of demand deposits of country banks was 553 for 
January but only 548 for July. However, after adjustment for s*.30nal in- 
fluences, the July infexwas higher (at 560) than that for January \at 547). 


The index of time deposits of country banks, which averaged 87 in 
1940, was 156 in 1945. For January 1946, it was 177 and in July, 188. 
Though time deposits increased much less during th@war, both relatively 
and absolutely than did demand deposits, the percentage gain made by time 
éeposits during the firet half of 1946 was greater than the percentage in- 
crease made by demand deposits. Savings going into time deposits appear 
to have continued to gain at the same time that demand deposits have been 
utilized freely for needed purchases. 


| 
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The slowing down in the rate of increase in total deposits in rural 
areas has been accompanied by a great burst in rural retail sales, a heavy 
volume of which no doubt are made to farmers (appendix table 34). The net 
income of farm operators has been well sustained despite rising costes; but 
total expenditures for production and consumption, as reflected in rural 
trade, appear to be catching up with cash receipts. 


Whether deposits in rural areas will remain stable or decline in 
future years depends on which way the balance of paymente in those areas 
is tipped. It is a truism that if rural people, including farmers, pay 
more to outside areas than they obtain from receipts, bank balances and 
possibly currency will tend to decline, unless, of course, banks resort to 
counter-borrowing measures. An area analysis is required to predict the 
future in any given section. For example, one authority, after careful 
study, predicts that demand deposits in the Ninth Federal Reserve District 
may recede 15 to 20 percent from current levels.1/ 


Deposite in other agricultural areas would be influenced by a dif- 
ferent weighting of the determining factors. These factors include, among 
other things, the physical productivity of agriculture; the demand, prices, 
and governmental supports, if any, for agricultural products; the propen- 
sity of rural people to spend; and the rate of capital inflows and  out- 
flows to and from agriculture. 


The prospect that the Federal budget may more nearly come into bal- 
ance means that the volume of deposits and currency for the economy as a 
whole may lose the activating influence of a Federal deficit financed in 
part by borrowing from the banks. As is now generally known, when a bank- 
ing system buys Federal securities juet as when it increases its total 
loans, it becomes liable to pay out an equivalent in deposits. As with- 
drawals from an individual bank tend to become deposits in other banks, 
the deposit level in a system of banks is closely associated with the vol- 
ume of loans and investments made by the banks. Regardless of the trend 
of deposits as a whole, the rural segment of the economy may follow an 
entirely independent course. 


1/ McCracken, Paul W., the Future of Northwest Bank Deposits, Federal Bank 


of Minneapolis, March 1946. 


NON-REAL-ESTATE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT DEVELOPMENTS 


During the firet year after the return to peace, the volume of non 
real-estate "awliap toh credit used by farmers apparently expanded some- 
what. Such debt, excluding Commodity Credit Corporation loans, owed the 
principal lending institutions increased from 1,827 million dollars on 
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June 30, 1945 to 2,090 million on June 30, 1946. Production costs are 
still on the increase; goods for the purchase of which credit may be used 
are becoming increasingly available; and large numbers of veterans and 
others are entering the farming business. More farmers appear to be using 
this type of credit and there has been an increase in the average size of 
such loans. 


Nonrecourse loans either held or guaranteed by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation declined very substantially during the year ended- June 30, 
1946. This decreases is primarily the result of the fact that market prices 
for farm products were far above loan values. 


Commercial Banke 


Commercial banks are the most important instutions from the stand- 
point of non-real-estate loans made to farmers. As of June 30, 1946 these 
loans from banks constituted 62 percent of such loans outstanding from all 
the principal institutional lenders. On June 30, 1946 non-real-estate farm 
loans of insured commercial banks, excluding CCC guarantees, totaled 1,269 
million dollars - an increase of 22 percent over the 1,036 million out- 
standing on June 30, 1945. The increase in these loans was rather uniform 
for all regions except the West North Central. Loans in this region, which 
constitute over one-fourth of all such bank loans in the United States, 
increased only 8 percent. Outstanding loans in three States in this region 
- North Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska - actually declined slightly. 
Possibly the exceptionally high returns from wheat in this area permitted 
large debt repayments and reduced the need for new credit. 


Production Credit Associations 


The volume of outstanding non-real-estate loans of the PCA'’s on 
June 30, 1946 was a record high for any June 30 since the system was or- 
ganized in 1933. During the year just ended loans increased from 263 mil- 
lion dollars to 300 million, a rise of 14 percent. The volume of loans 
held were larger on June 30, 1946 than a year before in all States except 
Iowa, South Dakota, Arizona, Nuvada, Utah, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Rhode 
Island. For the United States the number of borrowers with outstanding 
loans increased from 188,351 on June 40, 1945 to 195,688 a year later. 
Between these two dates the average size of outstanding loans increased 
from $1,395 to $1,535. The size of new loans made during the first 6 
months of 1946 averaged $2,096 and $1,913 for the comparable period in 
1945. This indicates a continuation of the upward trend of the last dec- 
ade in the average size of new loans. 


Federal Intermediate Credit Banke 


In addition to supplying loan funds to the PCA's the intermediate 
credit banks discount paper of other non-real-estate lenders, primarily 
agricultural credit corporations and livestock loan companies. The volume 
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of Federal intermediate credit bank loans and discounts to these lenders 
is a fairly good measure of their loans to farmers. Loans from the FICB's 
to these financing institutions totaled 33.5 million dollars on June 30, 
1946, a 12 percent increase over the amount outstanding a year before. New 
loans made declined somewhat, however. For the fiscal year 1946 new loans 
totaled 76 million dollars compared with nearly 80 million for the fiscal 
year 1945. 


Farm Security Administration 


On June 30, 1946 the outstanding rural rehabilitation loans of the 
Farm Security Administration totaled 315 million dollars compared with 
about 278 million outstanding at the end of 1945, Compared with a year 
earlier the June 30, 1946 figure was only 5 million larger. The increase 
during the fiscal year was rather general for all areas. The increase in 
the average size of loans mainly accounts for the larger outstanding vol- 
ume. The average size of initial rural rehabilitation loans made in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1946 was $1,372 compared with $1,147 for the 
previous fiscal year. The average size of new supplemental loans made in- 
creased from $396 in the fiscal year 1945 to $480 in 1946. 


The number of active "standard" borrowers on June 30, 1946 was 207, 
491, a decrease from 220,555 the year before. Despite the apparent pros- 
perous conditions that permitted many farmers to pay off their loans, the 
demand for funds by prospective borrowers is very large. The allotment for 
rural rehabilitation loans during the 1946 fiscal year was used up early 
in 1946 and an additional 15 million dollars was then qeresriawt. The 
total funds available for loans in the fiscal year of 1946 was nearly 100 
million dollars compared with just under 80 million the year before. The 
number of initial rural rehabilitation loans made increased from 27,294 in 
the fiscal year 1945 to 44,727 in the fiscal year 1946; and the number of 
applications held for action on June 30, 1946 numbered 11,704 compared to 
6,272 a year before. Over a third of the initial rural rehabilitation 
loans made in the fiscal year just ended were to veterans. 


Emergency Crop and Feed Loan Office 


Loans held by the Emergency Crop and Feed Loan Office of the Farm 
Credit Administration totaled approximately 135 million dollarsonJune 30, 
1946 compared with nearly 146 million a year before. Although repayments 
as a result of good farming conditions have been substantial, about half 
of the reduction in outstandings is the direct result of the cancellation 
of old loans now permitted in certain instances by law. Wew loans made 
through June in the 1946 season totaled 15.2 million dollars compared with 
14,5 million made in the comparable period of the previous year. Over a 
third of the new loans were made in three southeastern States - North 
Carclina, South Carolina, and Georgia. The total number of new loans made 
in the 1946 season was 72,614 or very little different from the 73,381 
loans made during the 1945 season. ‘The average size of loans made, how- 
ever, increased from $197 in the first 6 months of 1945 to $209 for the 
same period in 1946. 
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Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation 


The outstanding loans of this Corporation, which is in liquidation, 
amounted to only 3.8 million dollars on June 30, 1946 compared with 9.5 
million on June 30, 1945 and 20.6 million on June 30, 1944. Of the cur- 
rent outstanding volume of loans, about 3.4 million represents the balance 
due on loans made mainly in 1943 and 1944 for wartime food production. 
The amount outstanding on the special fruit loans in the Wenatchee area of 
the State of Washington have been reduced to about $360,000, and the loans 
Pony under the original programs of the Corporation are down to about 

29,000. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


The main functions of the Commodity Credit Corporation involve the 
support of farm prices, control of food costs to the consumer and the pur- 
chase of agricultural commodities for use at home and abroad. Although 
the programs for fulfilling these and other CCC functions are varied, they 
fall into three general classes: Commodity purchase, subsidy, and loan 
programs, 


Commodity Purchase Programs 


The largest part of the Corporation's activity during the war con- 
sisted of the procurement and distribution of large quantities of agricul- 
tural supplies and products to meet the needs of lend-lease, the armed 
forces, the Red Cross, UNRRA, and other agencies. Total purchases made by 
the Corporation during the year ended June 30, 1946 amounted to 2.1 bil- 
lion dollars. Sales during this period totaled 3.0 billion dollars. These 
figures compare with purchases of 2.6 billion and sales of 3,1 billion in 
the previous fiscal year of 1945, Of the total purchases made in the 
fiscal year 1946 about 1.25 billions were for the "Basic," "Steagall," or 
"Other" commodities excluding those under the so-called General Commodities 
Purchase Program. These purchases chiefly included wheat, 447 million; 
soybeans, 330 million; wool, 192 million; tobacco, 143 million; cotton, 
63 million; and corn, 52 million. Soybean purchases were largely subsidy 
transactions involving the purchase from the processor and the resale to 
him at a lower price. Purchases under the GCP program amounted to 757 
million dollars in fiscal 1946. The principal commodities involved in 
this GCP program were dairy and poultry products, livestock products, 
grain products, and fruits and vegetables. This program was replaced on 
June 30, 1946 by the General Supply Program which will be similar to the 
GCP program in serving foreign governments, UNRRA, relief, and other agen- 
cies. 
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Subsidy Operations 


With the sole exception of sugar, all subsidy programs were termi- 
nated by July 28, 1946. Despite the discontinuance of several subsidy 
operations during the fiscal year 1946, expenditures and accrued obliga- 
tions for that year exceeded those for the previous year by 102 million 
dollars. The total subsidy cost in 1946 amounted to 845 million dollars, 
as compared with 743 million dollars in 1945. Subsidies on milk and its 
products totaled 544 million; on meat animals, 75 million; on fruits and 
vegetables for processing, 103 million; on sugar, 70 million; on oilseeds 
and products, 46 million; and on other programs, 7 million. 


Loan Program 


Loans held by the Corporation and CCC guaranteed loans held by banks 
were reported by the Corporation to be 48 million dollars on June 30, 1946 
compared with 309 million on June 30, 1945 and 436 million a year earlier. 
Loans made during the fiscal year 1946 totaled only 170 million dollars, 
as wmmereh with 527 million inthe fiscal year 1945 and 528 million during 
the 1944 fiscal year. The extremely low volume of loan operations during 
the 1946 fiscal year reflects the large consumer demand for farm products 
andthe fact that market prices in general are in excese of loan rates. Of 
the total loans made during the fiscal year 1946, wheat loans amounted to 
66 million dollars and potato loans amounted to 44 million dollars. Peanut 
and cottonloans amounted to over 25 million and 22 million dollars respec- 
tively. 


LOANS TO VETERANS BY FEDERALLY SPONSORED AGENCIES 


Veterans of World War II are obtaining both long-term mortgage and 
short-term production loans from federally sponsored lenders. These in- 
clude the Federal land banks, the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, and 
the production credit associations under the Farm Credit Administration 
and the Farm Security Administration. The loan terms and conditions for 
such agencies qualify under the Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 19} 
which provides in major voart for the guarantee of a portion of the loan, 
for free interest on the guaranteed portion for one year, for interest not 
to exceed 4 percent, ani for limitation on the amount of the loan based 
upon the normal value of the security. Two changes in existing statutes 
were required before the land banks and the Corporation could qualify as 
lenders under this Act. The Servicemen's Readjustment Act iteelf was 
amendei to oermit borrowed funds to ve used in the purchaseof land bank 
stock and the Zmergency Farm Mortznaze Act was amended to nermit loans to 
veterans at 4 nercent instead of 5 nercent. 
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During the calendar year 1945 long-term real estate loans made to 
veterans by the land banks and the Cornoration amounted to $2,425,000. 
These loans were extended to 608 veterans end averaged about $4,000 per 
loan. In the first 6 months of 1946 the two agencies made loans to 1,852 
veterans for a total of $5,171,000. Some veterans received both a land 
bank and a Corporation loan so the total number of individual borrowers 
was only 1,215. 


In addition to the long-term real estate loans made through the 
land banks and the Corporation, the Farm Credit Administration extends 
short-term production loans to veterans through the production credit 
associations. In 1945 these associations made production loans to 1,806 
veterans totaling $5,646,000 or an average of $3,100 per loan. In the 
first half of 1946 they made 4,853 such loans totaling $10,262,000. Total 
credit to veterans through agencies of the Farm Credit Administration thus 
was over 8 million dollars in 1945, while in the first 6 months of 1946 
such credit amounted to more than 15 million dollars or nearly double the 
volume for the full year 1945. 


Both real estate and short-term production loans are also extended 
to veterans by the new Farmers Home Administration. This agency, under the 
Farmers' Home Administration Act apvroved August 14, 1946, took over on 
November 1 most of the functions of the Farm Security Administration and 
certain of the functions of the emerzency crop and feed loans previously 
made under the Farm Credit Administration. Long-term real estate loans 
made direct to veterans by the Farm Security Administration accumulatively 
amounted to $14,319,000 by June 30, 1946. These loans have been extended 
to 1,808 veterans or an average of $7,920 per loan. Furthermore, the Farm 
Security Administration has made direct production loans to 17,779 veterans 
amounting to $27,527,900, or an average of $1,548 per loan. Supplemental 
rural rehabilitation loans have also been extended to 2,257 veterans total- 
ing $1,629,000. Figures for the Farm Security Administration are all cum- 
lative to June 30, 1946. Some veterans may have received more than one 
loan so that the number of loans does not represent the number of individ- 
ual veterans who have received credit. Provisions governing the extension 
of credit to veterans in the future under the provisions of the Farmers! 
Home Administration Act are discussed in the article beginning on page 27. 


CROP INSURANCE 


After a year without Federal crop insurance (1944), Congress late in 
1944 revived and exnanded the crop-insurance program. The Federal Crop 
Insurance Corvoration, under this authorization offered insurance on the 
1945 cotton, spring wheat, and flax crops but not on the 1945 winter wheat 
crop, as it had already been planted. The Corporation also offered trial 
insurance in 1945 on corn and tobacco in a limited number of counties. 
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Operating statistics for 1945 are shown for cotton, wheat, and flax, 
by States, in appendix tables 27, 28, and 29, and for the trial crops 
in table 1. In 1945, for the first time, the Corporation collected more 
in wheat premiums than it paid out as indemnities. Indemnities were 43 
percent of premiums for the United States as a whole. For flax the ratio 
was 59 percent. However, heavy losses were sustained in connection with 
cotton, 80 that indemnity payments totaled more than 335 percent of the 
premiums collected. 


Table 1.- Experimental crop insurance, 1945 experience, as of 
July 31, 1946 


Crop and plan 


I 
of Farns Premiums ndemnities 


Number | Bushels Dollars | Bushels Dollars 


Corn: 
Yield plan 10,007 | 321,639 519,906 
Investment-cost plan 3,570 65,715 4O, 644 
Tobacco: 
Yield-quality plan 11,938 637,025 315037? 
Investment-cost plan 1,888 1, 630 45) 


Insurance in 1946 


In 1946, asin1945, wheat, cotton, and flax were insured nationally, 
whereas corn and tobacco were again insured on a trial basis. Crop insur- 
ance was not offered on any new crops in 1946, but a few countieswere 
added in connection with the trial insurance on corn and tobacco. Partici- 
pation by farmers in the Federal crop insurance program, as measured by 
the number of farms insured, is shown for 194% and 1946 in table 2. 


Table 2.- Federal crop insurance: Number of farms insured in 1945 
and 1946 programs, by crops 


Crop 1945 1946 1/ 

Number of farms | Number of farms 
31, 800 13, 38 


Preliminary. 
/ Insurance offered only on spring wheat in 1945. 
Trial insurance offered on corn in 15 counties in 1945, and in 19 counties in 1946. 
/ Trial insurence offered on tobacco in 13 counties in 1945, and in 19 counties in 
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Several new features were introduced in 1946, however, which may be 
of interest to those who are following the program. A "continuous" con- 
tract, subject to annual cancellation by either the farmer or the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation, is being tried in connection with cotton. A 
3-year contract had been used in connection with wheat for several years. 
A "long-term" or continuous contract - even with the annual cancellation 
privilege as in the case of the cotton contract - should reduce some of 
the year-to-year selectivity and avoid the necessity of reselling all of 
the insurance every year. 


Early in the crop-insurance program an individual premium rate and 
an insured production was determined for each farm. It has since been 
recognized that past yields for individual farms usually are not available 
for along enough period to permit determination of an accurate farm rate 
from the variations in yields, though perhaps they are adequate to provide 
a fairly reliable indication of the "expected" yield in the year of insur- 
ance. As the rates could not equitably be determined from past yield 
records, the trend has been toward the use of a more or less "flat" rate 
for each county, but with an individual insured production for each farm. 
With the adoption of county premium rates for cotton in 1946, all crops in 
both the permanent and trial programs usually are insured under uniform 
county-wide rates. Higher rates are charged on certain "high risk" farms 
in a county. In the case of wheat, flax, and corn, the premium rate ie in 
bushels per acre; for cotton and tobacco it is in pounds per acre. 


"Partial coverage" was introduced in 1946 as a means of permitting 
farmers to select less protection, and to pay for it at proportionally re- 
duced rates, if they so desired. As this applied to spring wheat, cotton, 
flax, and tobacco, the farmer could buy a rercentage of the standard (75 
percent, sometimes 50 percent) contract. Premiums and indemnities were 
both figured at the full coverage without regard for the partial insurance, 
but each was then reduced (the latter in case of loss) by the selected 
percentage. As the plan was used with corn, the farmer was permitted tc 
insure a fraction of his corn acreage - for example, one-third of 30 acres 
- but he could not select any particular acreage for insurance. He in- 
sured an undivided portion of his total acreage. The average yield for 
the entire acreage determined whether an indemnity was due, and how much, 
with respect to the insured acreage. The loss was first computed for the 
total acreage, then such loss was multiplied by the ratio of the insured 
acreage to the total acreage to determine the amount of the indemnity due 
under the partial insurance contract. In the example, the farmer would be 
paid only one-third of any loss that would have occurred had the entire 30 
acres been insured. Partial insurance was not introduced until after the 
winter wheat crop for harvest in 1946 was planted, but was put into effect 
in one form or another in connection with the spring wheat, cotton, flax, 
corn, and tobacco crops. | 


Partial coverage was not widely aold in 1946, probably partly ve- 
cause farmers sometimes did not realize that losses started at the same 
figure as under the regular contract, the only difference being that under 
the partial-insurance contract the farmer and the Corporation shared the 
loss or deficit by which the actual production failed to equal the insured 
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production. For example, a farmer whose average production is 1,200 bush- 
els might obtain insurance for 900 bushels under the 75-percent contract. 
If he produced only 600 bushels he would receive the cash equivalent of 
300 bushels as an indemnity under the standard 75-percent contract. If, 
however, he had selected 60 percent partial coverage, he could claim only 
180 bushels (60 percent of 300), as his premium had been reduced to 60 
percent of the premium required for the regular contract. 


Two “experience-rating" or premiumreduction plans were offered 
wheat and cotton farmers in 1946, instead of one.1/ A plan was in use 
whereby the farmer with a balance of premiums over indemnities in favor 
of the Corporation which equaled or exceeded his insured production for 
the current year might obtain a 50-percent premium-rate reduction. How- 
ever, an alternative plan was offered in 1946 whereby a 10-percent reduc- 
tion in his premium rate for the current year might be obtained if the 
farmer had had 5 consecutive years without a loss (excluding 1944, when 
no insurance was offered). Of course, only one of the reduced-premium 
plans could avply to any one farmer. 


Experimental Program 


Insurance under the experimental program may be either (1) yield 
insurance not to exceed 75 percent of the farm-average yield during a 
representative base period or (2) investment-cost insurance for not more 
than 75 percent of the investment in the crop, as determined by the Cor- 
poration. When a dollar coverage is in effect, which is compared with 
actual returns to arrive at losses, such losses may result from low yield, 
poor quality, a decline in prices, or any combination of the three. The 
presence of price supports under other programs makes it possible for the 
Corporation to offer dollar-investment-cost insurance on certain commodi- 
ties with price supports, such as corn, at little if any increase in risk 
over that involved in covering only losses in yield and quality. Thus an 
investment-cost plan may be used to cover essentially only the production 
risks that lie within the scope of the Corporation's activities. 


The trial insurance on a crop may be for not more than 3 years nor 
in more than 20 counties, and any extension to the country as a whole 
would require congressional action. In 1945 trial insurance was offered 
“n corn in 15 counties and on tobacco in 13 counties. In 1946 insurance 
was offered in these same counties and others were added to make 19 coun- 
ties in all for each of these crops, 


In 1945, yield insurance on corn was offered in 12 counties.2/ In- 
vestment-cost insurance was offered in 4 other counties.3/ In 1946, the 4 


1/ A premium-reduction plan will not be offered, however, in connection 
with cotton in 1947. 

2/ Turner, S, Dak.; Saunders, Nebr.; Phillips, Kans.; Redwood, Minn.; Car- 
roll, Mo.; Sauk, Wis.; Hillsdale, Mich.; Miami, Ind.; Champaign, Ohio; 
Kent, Md.; Marion, Iowa; and Montgomery, I11l. 

3/ Buena Vista, Iowa; Vermillion, I11.; Redwood, Minn.; and Chester, Pa. 


following counties were added: Madison, Alabama; Houston, Georgia; McLen- 
nan, Texas; and Daviess, Kentucky. Investment-cost insurance was offered 
in all 4 of these counties, and in the last-named county yield insurance 
was also offered. 


In 1945, "“yield-quality" insurance on tobacco was offered in 13 
counties.4/ Investment-cost insurance was offered in10 of these same 
counties - all except Cook, Georgia; Marion, South Carolina; and Maury, 
Tennessee. In 1946 the following 6 counties were added: Hartford, Con- 
necticut; Jefferson, Indiana; Simpson, Kentucky; Charles, Maryland; Brown, 
Ohio; and Montgomery, Tennessee. Both yield-quality and investment-cost 
insurance were offered in these 6 counties; however, in the Connecticut 
and Maryland counties only 60 percent, insteadof 75 percent, yield-quality 
coverage was made available. 


Under "“yield-quality" insurance the tobacco grower is assured a re- 
turn equal to (1) 75 (or 60) percent of his average yield, times (2) his 
“quality index," multiplied by (3) a representative market-average price 
in the year of insurance. His quality index is his own average price for 
a base period divided by the market-average price for the same period. 
The value of the insurance therefore is not known until the representative 
price inthe year of insurance becomes known. In the meantime the farmer's 
coverage is carried in pounds - as the product of (1) and (2). The farm- 
er's premium note, likewise carried in pounds, is converted to dollars at 
the same price that is used for the coverage. If the grower's returns are 
less than his coverage, as finally expressed in dollars, he is indemnified 
for the difference. As the value in the year of insurance is not estab- 
lished until the representative price after harvest has been determined, 
the element of price risk to the Cornoration from changes in the general 
level of tobacco prices between planting and harvest time is eliminated. 
Thus the grower is insured on the basis of his relative position in the 
market; but whether he shares in a high or low market is a risk he con- 
tinues to assume, 


4] Surry, N.C.; Vance, N.C.; Wilson, N.C.; Pittsylvania, Va.; Lunenburg, 
Va.; Cook, Ga.; Marion, $.C.; Greene, Tenn.; Maury, Tenn.; Bourbon, Ky.; 
Larue, Ky.; Lancaster, Pa.; and Vernon, Wis. 


FARM REAL ESTATE TAXES IN 1945 AND 1946 : 


Average farm real estate taxes per acre for the Nation as a whole 
in 1945 were more than 10 percent higher than in 1944, Preliminary indi- 
cations are that the 1946 levies will show a further increase, possibly 
about as much as that in the previous year. Together, these two increases 
reflect the first major change of the trend in these levies in more than 
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a decade. The index of real estate taxes per acre for the United States 
(1909-13 = 100) advanced from 184 in 1944 to 203 in 1945 (appendix table 
23). If the further advance suggested by preliminary reports should ma- 
terialize the 1946 index number will be the highest since 1932. 


Taxes per $100 of real estate value declined slightly in 1945. The 
decline from $0.80 in 1944 to $0.79 in 1945 is the smallest since 1940. 
For the past several years the principal influence in changes in taxes per 
$100 of value has been the upward trend in farm land values. In those 
years since 1940 that taxes per acre increased, the increases in land val- 
ues were even greater. As a result, taxes per $100 of value have declined 
continuously since 1940. 


Changes in taxes per acre for the individual States between 1944 
and 1945 were characterized by a wide range of increases. In only two 
States was there a decrease from 1944 and the decline was small in each. 
Taxes per $100 of value increased in about two-fifths of the States and 
decreased in three-fifths. As land values advanced in all States, this 
result reflects mainly the frequency with which the value increases were 
greater than the tax increases. 


The increase in farm real estate taxes per acre in 1945 and the 
probable further advance in 1946 reflect to a large extent influences re- 
lated to the end of the war. Most of the levies of 1945 were fixed either 
after the end of hostilities or when it was becoming evident that the end 
was near. This permitted local taxing bodies to consider restoring or ex- 
panding services and activities which had been eliminated or curtailed 
during the war. A specific and important item was the pressure to increase 
salaries and wages of school teachers and other public employees. Also in 
the picture was the higher cost of all types of materials and supplies 
used for both general operations and construction. These factors, contim- 
ing in 1946, will be reflected in the 1946 levies. 


The pressures that led to higher taxes in 1945 and 1946 are similar 
to those which brought sharp increases during and immediately after World 
War I, But, as was pointed out a year ago, there are certain differences 
between the two periods. These relate particularly to the position of 
property taxes in the State and local revenue systems and to the alloca- 
tion among the levels of government of fiscal responsibility for various 
functions. 


In contrast to the situation during the World War I period, many 
States have been relying heavily upon taxes on motor fuel, income, and re- 
tail sales. Rising price levels tend to increase the revenues from taxes 
on incomes and retail sales, and to that extent to reduce the pressure for 
increases in taxes on property. As to the responsibility for various func- 
tions, the tendency has been to shift some of this upward from local to 
State governments. As State governments have been deriving a growing pro- 
portion of their revenues from taxes other than those on property this 
also tends to keep property taxes from rising, 
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_Bankruptcies among farmers declined further in the years ended June 
30, 1945 and 1946 and reached new all-time lows for the period since the 
National Bankruptcy Act became effective in 1898. The nunber of cases 
h filed by farmers totaled only 303 in the year ended June 30, 1945 and 258 
i in the fiscal year 1946 (table 1). These are exclusive of 1,172 and 77 
cases handled under section 75 of the act in those years respectively.1/ 
The 259 cases in 1946 amounted to less than 10 percent of the number of 
similar cases filed in 1940. Furthermore, farmer cases constituted only 
2.5 percent of all bankruptcy cases filed in 1946 compared with 5.0 per- 

cent in 1940. 


The trend of bankruptcy cases filed by farmers in recent years has 
varied considerably by regions, with the West South Central and Mountain 
regions actually showing increases in the fiscal year 1946. These were 
also the regions where farmer cases represented the lergest proportion of 
all cases filed. The drop in number of cases filed by farmers during the 
past few years has been particularly noticeable in the West North Central 
States where the number filed in other years was relatively large. 


Farmer bankruptcies filed during the First World War reached their 
peak in the year ended June 30, 1917 with a total of 1,906. But even then 
they were a relatively small proportion of all cases filed, By 1920 tho 
war-induced prosperity had reduced the number of cases to 997. A similar 
trendwas evident during World War II, although the decline was mch greater. 
The drop in farm prices inthe early 1920's was soon followed by an unprece- 
dented rise in farmer bankruptcies that reached a peak of 7,872 in 1925. 
In that year and in the 2 years preceding, farmer bankruptcies were also 
at their peak in relation to total bankruptcies, approximating ons-sixth 
of all cases filed. It was not until 1936 that the number of cases filed 
by farmers again dropped below 4,000. 


A substantial drop occurred during the year ended June 30, 1946 in 
the number of cases handled under section 75 of the Bankruptcy Act, al- 
though some increase had taken place in the preceding fiscal year. In 1946 
the number of cases totaled 774 ae compared with 1,172 in 1945 and 1,748 
in 1940 (table 2). ‘These are in addition to the cases handled under other 
provisions of the Bankruptcy Act. Of the total number of cases handled 
under section 75, only a few were succesefully concluded - 8 in fiscal 
year 1946 and 15 in 1945. an increasingly larger proportion were liqui- 
dated under subsection 75 (s), which provides for a modified form of bank- 
ruptcy in case a composition or extension cannot be concluded. The larg- 
est proportion, however, was simply dismiseed. Approximately one-half of 
of the total cases handled under section 75 were concentrated inthe West 
North Central region, largely North Dakota. 


z ae T> permits the composition and extension of farmers' debts, and subsecti 
8), otherwise known as the Frezier- enke . et 
er-L Act, permits a moratorium if a satisfac- 


These provisions do not invol t 
although subsection 75 (s) provides for a modified form of it. ve actual bankruptcy, 


2 
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The bankruptcy data here presented are useful as a measure of the 
financial difficulties which farmers are encountering. But it should bde 
kept in mind that bankruptcy is not used to any large extent by farmers in 
dealing with difficult debt problems. Even at the peak in 1925 only about 
one-tenth of 1 percent of all farm operators were involved in bankruptcy 
proceedings. One reason is that farmers may not be placed in bankruptcy 
involuntarily. Another reason is that the liquidation of debt by fore- 
closure is a more common practice than by bankruptcy because of the large 
proportion of farmer debts secured by physical assets. It may be that 
the various methods of debt adjustment developed during the depression of 
the 1930's have frequently eliminated the need for more formal means, 


Table 1.— Number of bankruptcy cases filed by farmers compared with total 
of all bankruptcy cases filed, United States, years ended June 30, 
1937-46, and by geographic divisions, years ended June 30, 1945-6 


Farmer cases 
Year and Total cases Farmer cases 
division filed filed 
Number Number Percent 
United States: 
1937 54,959 2,479 4.5 
1938 4g, 44 1,799 3.6 
1939 43,795 1,422 3.2 
19 52, 368 2,622 5.0 
1941 56, 893 2,334 41 
1942 52,004 2,042 3.9 
194 34, 661 1,144 3.3 
19 19,504 504 2.6 
1945 12, 847 303 2.4 
1946 10,175 259 2.5 
Geographic 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 
division 9 
New England... . 630 489 13 10 2.1 2.0 
Middle Atlantic . .| 2,760 1,912 38 27 1.4 1.4 
East North Central 2,961 2,084 LO 27 1.4 1.3 
West North Central 889 641 58 26 6.5 4.1 
South Atlantic .. 933 712 37 32 4.0 45 
East South Central 2,477 2,374 18 15 -7 .6 
West South Central 234 304 34 59 14.5 19.4 
Mountain ..... 261 203 19 26 7-3 12.8 
Pacific... . . -j|_1,702 1,456 46 37 2.5 
UNITED STATES . . .| 12,847 | 10,175 303 259 2.4 2.5 
Territories and 
possessions 1/ 15 21 2 1 13.3 4,8 


“17 Maska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
Administrative Office of United States Courts. 


Table 2.- Number of cases concluded under section 75 of the Bankruptcy Act, 
United States, years ended June 30, 1937-46, and by geographic 
divisions, years ended June 30, 1945-16 


Cases disposed of without 


= composition or extension Total 
Year and division concluded Under cases 
Other concluded 
75 (s) 
‘Wanber ‘Wamber 
United States: 
1937 216 1 2,455 2,671 
1938 152 3h 2, 428 2,704 
1939 186 103 2, 2,998 
1940 162 185 1,401 1,748 
1941 145 142 1,312 1, 
1942 115 165 994 1,27 
194 59 126 1,016 1,201 
19 31 181 875 1,087 
1945 15 351 806 1,172 
1946 8 282 774 
Geo hi 
Aieicion | 1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 
Wew England... | 1 1 0 2 0 1 
Middle Atlantic . 2 ) 5 1 21 5 28 6 
East North Central 3 0 a. 7 | 106 78 | 122 9) 
West North Central fe) 2 247 293 = 597 372 | 
South Atlantic . 1 3 12 6 43 56 53 
East South Central 1 1 1 0 18 12 20 13 
West South Central 0 0 2 Oo} 138 4g} 140 48 
Mountain .... 1 0) 1 2 22 21 24 23 
Pacific. .... 6 |__19_|_ 263 253 28) 
UNITED STATES 15 351 | 282 | 806 | j1,172 | 77% 
Puerto Rico... 19 0 0 0 z 0 27 0 


1] Included with - 


Administrative Office of United States Courts. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS IN AGRICULTURAL FINANCE 
Agricultural Credit, Agricultural Insurance, Farm Taxation, 
Local Government, and Public Finance 


The following research projects are currently "in progress" in the 
field of agricultural finance. State projects include those reported 
directly by the State agricultural colleges and State agricultural experi- 
ment stations as well as those reported to the Federal Office of Experiment 
Stations. This list is not complete as it does not include numerous re- 
lated research activities of other agencies, such as projects of the Farm 
Credit Administration, Farmers Home Administration (formerly Farm Security 
Administration), State tax commissions, and other agencies whose research 
often is directed primarily toward administrative problems. It is hoped 
that this list may be found useful and that inthe future it may be possible 
to prepare a more complete inventory of current research projects in agri- 
cultural finance. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


Idahot- PRODUCTIVITY, INCOME CLASSIFICATION, AND VALUE OF LAND IN IDAHO. 
>, rg (1) To seek bases for land appraisal and classification; 
(2) to gather data, the analysis of which will be of educational value 
in rationalizing the land market for buyers and sellers of land; (3) 
to furnish tax asséssore and equalizers with a better basis of assess- 
ment and equalization; (4) to learn the costs of land in different 
type-of-farming areas in Idaho in comparison with factors significantly 
related to the ability to pay for land; and (5) to learn to what ex- 
tent range rights are being capitalized and "sold" as part of the farms 
and ranches holding such rights. Leader: Norman Nybroten. 


Illinois:- THE EFFECT OF DEBT AND CAPITAL ON LAND-USE AND FARM ORGANIZA- 
TION. Object: To compile and analyze data for individual farms re- 
lated to this title. Leader: L, J. Norton. 


Indiana:- COUNTRY BANKS AS THEY SERVE THE CREDIT NEEDS OF INDIANA FARMERS, 
To determine (1) types of farm credit needs which country banks may 
best serve; (2) how ope country banks now meet farm credit needs 
in their communities; (3) seasonality in farm credit needs in relation 
to type of farming; (4) seasonality in repayments of farm loans in re- 
lation to type of farming; ‘5) "services" which country banks may 
profitably extend to benefit their clients; (6) factors affecting 
credit ratings of individuals; (7) relative desirability of different 
types of loans; and (8) ways in which farmers may make more effective 
use of country banks. Leaders: E. L. Butz and H. G. Diesslin. 


Indianat- RETURNS FROM CAPITAL INVESTMENTS (PRIVATE AND PUBLIC) REQUIRED 
FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF FARMING. Objectives: (1) To develop a tech- 
nique for detailed study of this problem which may be extended to 


other larger areas; (2) to assemble and systematise existing informe- 
tion relative to the physical response of stated inputs of capital into 
such improvements as fertilizer, lime, drainage, buildings, etc., within 
Soils Groups; (3) to select farming practices and to estimate capital 
inputs believed necess to restore depreciated farms to a stated 
level of productivity; (4) to explore the marginal rates of returns for 
investments in different kinds of improvements under stated conditions 
and price levels; (5) to ascertain the extent to which it is feasible 
for private capital to undertake desirable rehabilitation of depreci- 
ated farms; and (6) to analyze ways in which public aid, if any should 
be extended to the process under study. 


Iowat- ECONOMIC USE OF FARM-CREDIT RESOURCES. To determine by an exanmina- 
tion of present methods of short- and long-term borrowing by farmers, 
what improvements may be made in farm financing. Leader: W. G. Murray. 


Iowa:- ANALYSIS OF FARM OWNERSHIP LOANS MADE BY FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN IOWA. To evaluate the success achieved in this loan prograp 


and to indicate the problems which may arise if farm income declines. 
Leaders: W. Murray and W. Wilcox. 


Kansas:- FARM REAL ESTATE CREDIT. To study needs of agriculture for farm 
real estate credit, conditions and terms under which farm-mortgage 
credit is available, adequacy of available credit, and conditions and 
costs under which farm-mortgage credit is obtained and used. Leaders: 
W. E, Grimes, M. L. Otto, and EB, Lightle. 


Kansas:- SHORT-TIME AND INTERMEDIATE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT. To study credit 
used for short-time and intermediate purposes in Kansas, sources of 
such credit, conditions and terme under which such credit is available, 
adequacy of available credit, and conditions and costs under which pro- 
duction credit is obtained and used. Leaders: W. BE. Grimes, M. L. Otto, 
and E. Lightle. 


Kanesas:- CREDIT FOR AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVES. To study needs for credit 
by agricultural cooperatives, sources of the credit used, terme on. 
which such credit is available, adequacy of such credit, and conditions 
and costs under which such credit is obtained and used. Leaders: VW, 
E, Grimes, M. L. Otto, and EB. Lightle. 


Louisiana‘:- FARMS ACQUIRED WITH TENANT PURCHASE LOANS. To determine dy 
type of farming areas (1) the number, size and cost of farms acquired; 
(2) the amount of credit extended for the purchase of farms and their 
improvements; (3) the characteristics of the farm families to whom 
loans are granted; (4) the financial progress of borrowers; and (5) the 
approximate amount of capital required to own and operate a farm of 
family size. Leader: B. M. Gile. 


Louisiana:- FINANCIAL STATUS AND CREDIT NEEDS OF RECLAMATION DISTRICTS IN 
THE ALLUVIAL AREAS. To determine (1) the current financi status of 
drainage and levee districts; (2) the sources of credit; (3) the methods 
used in managing and retiring funds; (4) the relation of credit needs 
to postwar plans for rehabilitation and enlargement of reclamation dis- 
trictes and services. Leader: Robert Harrison. 
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Maryland:- TRENDS IN FARM MORTGAGE FINANCING IN MARYLAND. To determine 
(1) trends in size of recorded farmmortgage debt for the State and for 
each typeof farming area; (2) trend in interest rate on farm mortgages; 
(3) recent changes in sourcesof farm-mortgage funds; (4) recent changes 
in length of mortgage term and repayment provision of farm mortgages; 
and (5) type of loan being repaid as contrasted with new loans being 
made, Leaders: S. H. DeVault and P. R, Poffenberger. 


Massachusette:- LOAN PERFORMANCE ON LOW-INCOME FARMS IN MASSACHUSETTS, To 

- determine (1) rate and means of repayment of Farm Security Administra- 
tion loans on low-income farms; (2) type and size of farm; (3) net in 
come from the farm and outside sources that is available for farm 
family living and for repayment of loans; (4) economic justification 
for past and future loans on basis of family performance and earning 
power of farm; (5) present and future adjustments in farm organization 
and practices to meet changing economic conditions; (6) physical and 
financial requirements for various types of farming; and (7) best sye- 
tems of farming for various units of farm resources and farmer prefer- 
ences. Leader: C. R. Creek. 


Minnesota:- AGRICULTURAL CREDIT. A general project under which sub-projects 
to study specific problems of farm finance and credit agencies are de- 
veloped and conducted. Leader: E, F, Koller. 


Nebraska:- AGRICULTURAL CREDIT. grantees To study (1) basis of loans 
and farmdebdt load by areas; (2) changes in economic and weather con- 
dition on loans, and financial needs of different types of farm organ- 
ization; (3) relation of short-time to long-time loans, and conditions 
under which farmdebt load may be liquidated; and (4) extent and type 
of adjustment of loans. Leader: Frank Miller, 


Puerto Rico:- AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN PUERTO RICO. To etudy agricultural 
credit in Puerto Rico for the purpose of determining (1) credit needs; 
(2) agencies furnishing credit; (3) availatility of credit; (4) legal 

ects; (5) recent changes in agricultural credit organization; and 
(© leads to reduce cost of credit to farmers. Leader: J. 0. Morales. 


Tennessee FARMERS FINANCIAL PROBLEMS IN TENNESSEE, To study the finan- 
cial needs of farmers in carrying on their business, and possible meth- 
ods of making and adjusting payments from periodic and erratic farm 
income. Leader: C. E. Allred. 


Washington:- CAPITAL AND DEBT AS RELATED TO FARMING IN THE WAR AND POSTWAR 
PERIODS. To study (1) efficiency in use of credit in relation to the 
nature and organization of the individual farm unit; (2) means by which 
farmers accumulate capital and the part played by borrowing; and (3) 
relation of kind of agency extending the various types of farm credit 
by cost to the farmer and the use to which the credit is put. Leader: 

3B. D. Parrish. 


BAB:— BAZ-NATIONAL BUREAU OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH: CHARACTERISTICS OF AGRI- 
CULTURE IN RELATION TO ITS FINANCING. Cooperative project to analyze 
the economic characteristics of agriculture which influence its finan 
cing. Emphasis will be placed on the interpretation and an analysis of 


available data pertaining to capital used in various type-of-farming 
areas, income and expense patterns, equity patterns, and on the rela- 
tion of these characteristics to financing methods. The study will fit 
into a broader research program in agricultural finance sponsored by 
the National Bureau. Secondary data will be used primarily in the ana- 
lytical work, and the project is expected to extend over a 2-year period. 
Leader: D, C. Horton. 


BAE:- MANAGEMENT OF FARM FINANCES. Prepare a farmers’ bulletin to provide 
farmers, extension workers, vocational teachers, veterans, and others 
with a non-technical discussion of basic factors involwed in financial 
decisions and the major instruments used in financial transactions, in- 
cluding such subjects as the fundamentals of finance mathematics, char- 
acteristics of major types of investments, and the elements of credit 
instruments. Leader: H,. C. Larsen. 


BAB:— PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF AMORTIZING LOANS. A report to provide 
bankers, farmers and others with information which will enable them to 
prepare amortization tables and help them to understand the advantages 
and disadvantages of amortization. Leader: H, C. Larsen. 


BAE:- BAE-CENSUS COOPERATIVE PROJECT ON FARM-MORTGAGE DEBT. To establish 
census-year benchmark estimates of farmmortgage debt and interest 
rates; to estimate the number, acreage, and value of farms under mort- 
gage; and to provide data on mortgage holdings and interest rates 
charged by principal lender groups. Leaders: Harold T. Lingard (Baz), 
Hilton Robison (Census), and Sarah L. Yarnall (BAB). 


BAE:- ANNUAL ESTIMATES OF FARM-MORTGAGE DEBT. To align annual estimates 
of outstanding farm-mortgage debt by States for years since 1940 with 
revised estimates for 1945 obtained in the BAB-Census cooperative proj- 
ect; to correct annual estimates of interest rates and interest charges 
for years since 1940 to reflect findings of the above cooperative sur- 
vey; to adjust present estimates of the lender distribution of farm 
mortgage debt to the revised series on total farm-mortgage debt; and to 
project the State estimates of farm-mortgage debt, interest rates and 
lender holdings for years following 1945. Leaders: D. C, Horton, 4H. 
GC. Larsen, Harold T. Lingard, and Sarah L. Yarnall. 


BAE:- ANNUAL CHANGES IN FINANCIAL STRUCTURE OF AGRICULTURE. To prepare 
annual consolidated balance sheets covering all farms in the United 
States and to analyze these balance sheets in relation to their sig- 
nificance for the farmer and the economy as a whole. Leaders: Norman 
J, Wall, F. L. Garlock, H. C. Larsen, L. A. Jones, H. T. Lingard, Luty 
R, Hudson, and Sarah L. Yarnall. 


BAE:- NON-REAL-ESTATE DEBT OF FARMERS. To maintain a series showing the 
amount of non-real-estate debt of farmers and to determine the charac- 
teristics and terms of credit extended by the major lenders. Leaders: 
L. A. Jones and Lucy R. Hudson. 


BAB:- NON-REAL-ESTATE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT FACILITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
To study the major types of non-real-estate credit institutions with 
particular reference to organization, financial structure, and the na- 
ture and effectiveness of operations. Leaders: F. 1. Garlock and L. 
A. Jones. 


BAB: ESTIMATES OF UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS OWNED BY FARMERS. To de- 
termine for the farm population the amount of United States savings 
bonds bought during given periods, rates at which bonds are cashed and 
the value of bonds owned. Leaders: L. A. Jones and Lucy R. Hudson. 


AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE 


Marylani!- INSURANCE CARRIED BY FARMERS. To determine (1) the extent to 
which farmers carry various forms of insurance on themselves, their 
laborers, their property and their crops; (2) to ascertain the adequacy 
of certain types of insurance carried; and (3) to determine the atti- 
tude of farmers towards certain phases of the Social Security Progran, 
especially as it pertains to old age income and rural health protection 
and facilities. Leaders: S. H. DeVault, W. P. Walker, and P. R. Poffen- 
berger. 


BAB: LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES FOR FARMERS. To study ways that life 
ineurance and annuities can be adapted to the needs of farmers, with 
emphasis on programming for mortgage-redemption and family-income pur- 
poses; to trace development and ascertain status of cooperative and 
other burial associations and of group life insurance for members of 
marketing and purchasing cooperatives. Leader: Ralph R. Botts. 


BAS: LIABILITY INSURANCE FOR FARMERS. To ascertain extent to which lia 
bility coverages are used by farmers and study ways by which such cov- 
erages may be extended, combined and simplified under more comprehensive 
policies. Leader: Ralph R. Botts. 


BaB:- RISK AND RISK-BEARING IN AGRICULTURE. To study the unavoidable risks 
in selected farm enterprises with a view to determining the costs and 
incidence of such risks, and their influence on farm planning; to de 
termine the adequacy of insurance and other methods of shifting farm 
risks, and to study ways by which efficient protection may be extended, 
Leader: EZ, L. Barber. 


BaE:- ORGANIZED RURAL FIRE PROTECTION IN THE UNITED STATES, To trace de- 
velopment and ascertain status of organized farm fire protection in the 
United States; to analyze and summarize State laws authorizing and fa 
cilitating such protection; to ascertain what financial and other ar- 
rangements are involved between farmer-groups and the cities, towns, or 
villages which usually provide or cooperate in providing farm-fire pro- 
tection. Leader: John D. Rush. 


BAE:- HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE NATURE, SOURCE, AND LIMITATIONS OF HITHERTO 
DEVELOPED FARM ACCIDENT DATA. To assemble, summarize, and make avail- 
able as complete information as possible on: (1) How sources of farm 
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accident data have been developed; (2) nature of data these sources 
have provided; (3) limitations of existing data in quantity as well as 
exactness or quality; (4) other possible sources from which euch data 
may be supplemented and improved. Leaders: Ralph R. Botts and John D, 
Rush, 


FARM TAXATION, LOCAL GOVERNMENT, AND PUBLIC FINANCE 


Maryland:- PROBLEMS IN FARM INCOME TAX REPORTING AND RECORD KEEPING. To 
analyze income tax legislation and procedure and to study systems of 
farm record keeping as the basis for the preparation of a practical and 
simplified manual to aid farmers in keeping records for, and in making 
out, their income tax reports. Leaders: 5S, H. DeVault and W. P. Walker. 


Maryland: FOREST TAXATION, To determine inequalities in the present 
system of taxing woodland in Maryland; (2) to study the application and 
limitations of forest yield taxes, or other methodsof taxing such prop- 
erty in the State; and (3) to consider ways in which forest taxation, 
forest management, and land conservation might be better coordinated. 
Leaders? §, H, DeVault and W. P, Walker. 


Maryland:- STATUS AND IMPROVEMENT NEEDS OF LOCAL RURAL ROADS. To ascer- 
tain (1) the nature and extent of local rural road improvements which 
are desirable and feasible; (2) to determine the amount of such im 
provements that can be made without excessive tax burdens; (3) to study 
methods of financing such improvements; and (4) to determine the con 
dition of farm lanes in relation to public highways serving farms. 
Leaders: S. H, DeVault and W. P. Walker. 


Meseachusettet—- FARM REAL ESTATE TaXaTION, METHODS OF TAXATION REFORM, AND 
(HE EFFECT OF SUCH MEASURES ON FARM INCOME. To study (1) camse of: high 
real estate taxes on farms in Massachusetts; (2) effect on net income 
of Massachusetts farmers of the application to Massachusetts of certain 
fiscal reforms now existing in other States; and (3) comparatively, 
methods of assessing property, real and personal, and its probable ef- 
fect on the Massachusetts farmer's business. Leaders: A. A. Brown, B. 
P. Miller, and J. Rosenthal. 


Montena:- LAND RECLASSIFICATION EXPERIENCE IN MONTANA. (1) To study pro- 
cedures used in attempting to reclassify agricultural land for assess- 
ment purposes; and (2) to survey the results of reclassification on 
mill levies, assessments, tax delinquency, and tax collections. Lead- 
ers: Harold G, Halcrow and Willard D. Schutz. 


Montana:- TRENDS IN COUNTY FINANCES. (1) To study postwar trends in Mon 
tana county finances; and (2) to indicate probable problems of local 
fovernments andtheir impact on farm taxes. Leader: Harold G, Halcrow. 


Oklehomat— ALTERNATIVE SYSTEMS OF LAND TAXATION. To evaluate tax programs 
as to fiscal afequacy, economic equity and wise land use. Leader: R. 
Klemme. 
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Oregon:- PUBLIC EXPENDITURES IN OREGON BY SPENDING UNITS AND MAJOR FuNC- 
TIONS AS MEASURED BY TAX LEVIES IMPOSED UPON GENERAL PROPERTY. Objects: 
(1) To bring up to date an analysis of general property tax levies and 
public expenditures in the State of Oregon from the time of the close 
of the original project; (2) to supplement the above tax and public ex- 
penditure study with an analysis of the collection and administration 
of public funds expended in the protection of privately-owned and coun- 
ty- and State-owned timber land in Oregon from fire. leader: W. H, 
Dreesen. 


Texas:- CAUSES OF AD VALOREM TAX DELINQUENCY IN TEXAS. To determine the 
basic causes of ad valorem tax delinquency in Texas with the view of 
suggesting remedial measures. Leaders! L, P. Gabbard and R. G. Cherry, 


Texas!- FACTORS AFFECTING THE COLLECTION AND EXPENDITURE OF TAXATION REV- 
ENUES IN TEXAS. To determine the extent to which farm taxes in Texas 
may be reduced and governmental services improved. Leafers: L. P, 
Gabbard and R. G. Cherry. 


Vermont:- RECENT CHANGES IN TOWN GOVERNMENT COST. Objectives: To examine 
the changes in local government expenditures which the war has brought 
upon; to study differences between costs in different towns; and the 
factors causing them. Leader: S. W, Williams. 


Vermont:—- A STUDY OF VERMONT TOWN REPORTS. Objectives: To analyze the 
content of Vermont town reports, appraise the effectiveness of presen- 
tation of the material in them, and suggest improvements. Leader: §&, 
Ww. Williams. 


Wyoming:- WYOMING'S LAND AND TAXATION PROBLEMS AS RELATED TO THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE STATE. To study (1) rate, amount, and distri- 
bution of the tax load of the State over a period of years; (2) increase 
in general property tax and total taxes; (3) per capita increase of gen- 
eral proverty and total taxes; (4) relation of State income from dif- 
ferent industries; (5) amount of tax-free property in each county. 


BAE:- FARM AND FARMER TAXES. Prepare annual estimates of the amounts of 
the various major taxes levied against farms or farmers for the United 


States and, so far as possible, for individual States or regions. Lea- 
der: Gerhard J. Isaac. 


BAE:- INCOME TAXATION AND THE FARMER. Analyze the economic effect upon 
agriculture of taxes on income; study the administrative and compliance 
aspects of existing and proposed income tax provisions; devise methods 
of facilitating administration andcompliance, Leader: Gerhard J. Isaac. 


BAE:- HOMESTEAD TAX PREFERENCE. Analyze the effect of homestead tax pref- 
erence measures on farm-ownership patterns and on the relative tax bur- 
dens of various segments of. the economy. Leader‘ Gerhard J. Isaac. 


BAE:— TAXATION AND FISCAL POLICY IN RELATION TO AGRICULTURE. Examination 
of present and potential Federal taxation and fiscal policies with par- 


ticular reference to their effects upon agriculture. Leader: Tyler F, 
Haygood. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Vance, Rupert 3., and Blackwell, Gordon W., with collaboration of McClain, 
Howard G. New Farm Homes for Old. University of Alabama Press, 
245 pp. 1946. 


This book is a survey of problems and social results of the rural 
housing program of the Federal Public Housing Authority in various areas 
of Arkansas, Georgia, Missiesippi, and South Carolina. Undertaken at the 
instance of the FPHA, the book will prove especially interesting to students 
of intergovernmental relationships at the local level, and to students and 
officials in the field of rural housing. FEace problems, the future of the 


local housing authority, and mistakes and problems of administration are 
treated impartially. 


Agricultural observers will be interested to find the conclusion 
concerning local housing authorities to be that “... insofar as any admin- 
istrative device can, these agencies offer the logical answer to the prob- 
lem of how best to mediate Federal authority and support in the local com 
munity." The authors further suggest that “Although the Farm Security 
Administration has preferred to operate directly from Washington, there is 
no reason why the Department of Agriculture should not take over the 
development of county and regional housing authorities, if it should be 
assigned the task of providing rural housing." Stress is laid on the need 
for a single local housing agency ine county or region. Were this the 
case, the Vepartment of Agriculture as well as the Federal Public Housing 
Authority might have to deal with the local authority - agriculture with 
respect to housing for farmers; FPHA with respect to housing for other 
rural people. 


The authors deal briefly with the problem of how to subsidize tenant 
housing and reach the conclusion that only a few demonstration houses 
should be built in each community. A few good houses might be built among 
the southern plantations in the hope that landlords would adopt improved 
standards for other houses. To do otherwise would be to subsidize land- 
lords rather than tenants. The basic problem of obtaining decent housing 
for tenants and croppers appears to be left essentially unsolved —- a chal- 
lenge for others to study. 


The financial arrangements whereby small farm owners may be aided 
by public housing were reviewed briefly by the authors. Heretofore, under 
the FPHA rural program, a farm owner deeded one acre of land to the local 
authority. A house for the farm operator was built by the local authority 
on this separate parcel. The farm operator - either a tenant or land owner 
- rented the house from the local authority. The rents charged the tenant 
were set at levels below what the full costs would justify. The difference 
is covered by the annual subsidy granted the local authority by the FPHA. 
The 60-year term of the subsidy is the same as the term of the loan by the 
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FPHA advanced to the local authority. If the farm is operated by a tenant, 
the lessee of the house is the tenant; otherwise the landlord. The land- 
lord guarantees the payment of rent in either case. 


As pointed out by the authors the separation of ownership of the 
principal parcel of land from that of the house sometimes weakens the 
position of a mortgagee having the farm as security. Although improved 
housing may attract more able operators and thus give the mortgagee added 
security from that source, in case of foreclosure the mortgagee holds a 
claim merely to the farm without the dwelling. 


The authors question the legality of a proposal sometimes considered 
that a house be sold under a contract in which repossession is possible. 
The house would by contract be deemed a chattel and thus removable like 
any other chattel such as an automobile. The local authority would retain 
title while the farmer was paying for the house and any mortgagee with a 
mortgage on the farm would not have a claim against the house. 


In the light of these various considerations, perhaps the Bankhead- 
Jones program in which the house remains a part of the farm real estate, 
the house and land being financed together, has more to commend it than 
the authors seem to imply. 


Although the authors have contributed significantly to the analysis 
of rural housing problems, the big issue still remains to be solived: How 
can every farm family be assured an opportunity to live in a safe, decent, 
and sanitary dwelling without perpetuating through improperly placed sub 
sidies, the operation of farms of low earning power. In the opinion of 
the reviewer, the answer must be sought in terms of providing temporary aid 
to families in need of improved housing (or other consumption goods) only 
during their period of aeed and pending remedial measures with respect to 
their earning power. It is people rather than houses that sometimes re- 
quire public subsidy. Public housing is merely one device for tempering 
the extremes of inequality of income. The best procedure for improving the 
housing conditions of low-income farm families remains a moot issue. 


Roy J. Burroughs 
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Table 2.- Farm-mortenge debt: 


otal ocutstanding and 


89 


amounts held by prir 


cipal lender groupe, by States, January 1, 1946 


| by principal lender groups 


| | Federal Fara | 
State and division | Total dedt 1/ Federal land Pre Others y 
| banke 2/ orporation | / | 2 
| 2/ | x | 
| 1,000 dollare | 1,000 dollars | 1,900 dollars | 1,000 dollere | 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 
| | | | | 
15,514 | 3,450 1,531 | 277 | 10,256 
New Hampshire... | 12,003 | 1,315 | 593 91 | 11,00k 
zu, ube | 4,167 1,985 | 232 | 10 28,948 
Massachusetts... .. | 40,706 | 6,182 | 2,88) | 159 | 19 31,405 
Rhode Island ..... | 4,013 | 905 10 | 2,599 
Connecticut... | 29,190 _ | 5,154 2,085 | 103 | 21,815 
| 147,015 | 26,898 | 8,130 1,758 | $57 110,092 
New Jersey ...... | 4b 888 | 8,066 | 3,823 472 596 31,931 
Middle Atlantic .. 312,650 47,816 | 14,933 2,8 242,093 
| | | 
sce | 229,351 | 22,064 =| 4,281 +,599 } 22,209 176,198 
185,217 | 30,029 | 4,966 | 3,373 | 47,068 99,281 
275,712 | 70,130 | 8,902 | 5,230 | 90,658 101,692 
148,808 | 25,343 | 6,046 2,720 | 2,333 112, 366 
Wisconsin. . ow 258,239 | 43,863 | 13,495 3,994 | 9,129 187,758 
East North Central | 191,429 | 30,790 20,416 | 171,397 677,795 
Minnesota ...... | 345,501 | 71,002 12,690 6, | 78,429 176,895 
lows 573,815 | 115,104 =| 8,847 5, 81h | 229, 800 214, 250 
194,628 | 24,355 | 7,076 7,065 | 60,796 95,336 
North Dakota ..... | 75,230 | 29,632 2,177 | 12,545 22,2he 
South Dakota ..... | 89,813 | 37,064 6,13 2, bub | 35.775 8,195 
Nebraska ....... | 176,779 | 71,642 | 10,250 | 3,476 | 46,694 ub, 677 
Kansas... \ 3,966 | _ 31,091 56,625 
West North Central 1,600,044 369,991 05,978 | Al | 495,130 618, 220 
| | | | 
Delaware ...... | 8,661 lug) 16 7,751 
Maryland 5/.... 1,757 35.976 
Viewinia 62,369 | 5,876 38,636 
West Virginia. .... | 15,949 470 8,226 
North Carolina ... | 77,696 | 5, 683 47,002 
South Carolina .... | 49 6% | 1,299 16,865 
\ 26, 19° _| 2,124 | 13,151 
South Atlantic ... 96k 23,886 207,560 
\ | 
Kentucky .. . 93,437 78 3,962 15,725 | 56,858 
Tennessee ...... | 4,997 7,778 | 31,714 
Alabama ...... 1¢ 8 1,659 37,063 
| | 
Arkansas ..... | 76,712 10,963 2, 849 | 10,263 1k, | 37,89 
Louisisna . .. | 413 12, 707 7,501 7,915 24,551 
276.253 20 , 18,52 | 5k, | 64 4o2 
West South Central 534,009 Us 145 95,493 202,912 
| \ 
Montana ....... | z} 1g | 2,929 | 11,679 
52,036 3.7 | 879 5,302 28,236 
21,922 267 1,908 | 539 1,025 9,283 
Colorado | 52,12 809 547 393 5,152 ou, 
New Mexico ..... | 29,478 356 1, 713 3,003 19,518 
27,037 | 1, 1] | 2,295 17,704 
| | 7,3 1,93 | 127 7,876 
Mountain ..... 237, 600 | 6,817 | 19, 381 123,215 
Washington ...... | 73,899 | 1L,728 1, 328 8,788 50,684 
| 81,553 | 14,219 | 2.759 | 1, | 6,215 
Pacific... | uber 31,249 351,073 
| | 
UNITED STATES... .. 1 6/ 5,980,717 | 1,07 239,378 | 18k 035 | 364, 212 6/ 2,693,982 
UJ For data on total farm-mortgwe debt by States, gee Agricultural Pinance Peview,. Vol. 7, Novenber for 1945 debt 


see Review, 
2/ Includes 
7/ Includes 


Vol. 


8, November 1945. 
regular mortgages, purchase-money mortyeres, 
tenant-purchase and farm-enlargement loans, 


windetors restoration real estate loans. 


trust funds. 
Includes 
5/ Includes 
Includes 


joint-stock land bank loars, 
District of Columbia. 
$3,114 of joint-stock land 


tank loans called 


and sales contracte. 


farn-development loans, construction loans to individuals, and flood and 


Also in loans made for these purposes from State Rure) Rehabilitation Cerporation 


*ludes 


insured commercial bank loans, and lonane held ty individuals and miscellaneous lenders. 


for foreclosure which are not distributcble by Stetes. 


4 be ; 3 
| 
‘ 
| | 


Table 3 .- Farm-mortgage loans held 


State and division 


1944-46 1/ 


Maine 

New Hampshire... 

Massachusetts ... 

Rhode Island . 

Connecticut .... 
New England . 


New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania ... 
Middle Atlantic . 


Illinois ... 
Michigan ..... 


Wisconsin. . 
Fast North 


Minnesote . 

Missouri ..... 
Nerth Dakota ... 
South Dakota ... 
Nebraska . 

Kansas .. 


West North Central 


Delaware .. 
Maryland .. 


District of Col hia 


Virginia 

West Virginie 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida... 
South Atlantic 


Kentucky . 
Tennessee . 
AYabana . 

Missiseippi 


East South Central 


Arkaneas 
Loul eilana. 
Oklahoma 
Texas . 


West South Central 


Montana ..... 

Idaho .. 

Wyoming . 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona... . 

Nevada ...... 
Mountain 


Washington .. 
Oregon ..... 
California ... 
Pacific .... 
UNITED STATES . . 


Possessions 2/ .. 


January 1 


1,000 
dollars 


1 


1/ Loans are classified according 
lenders, which are classified accc 
the Agricultural Finance Review. 

2/ Alaska, Hawaii, and Virgin Islands. 


507,298 


uu 


f security or borrower. 


ank and Cherefore are not strictly comparable by Stetes with data for other 
Data from 1935 to 194s available in earlier issues of 


90 
Sy ineured comercial banks, by States, January 1 and July 1, 1940, 
« 
| | 
| 1940 | 1944 | 1945 1946 
January 1 July 1 January | July 1 January 1 July 1 
1,000 | 12,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 i 1,000 | 4,000 | m | 1,000 
| dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollers | dollars | | dollars 
| | | | | Maine 
1,766 | 1,698 | 1,343 | 1,294 | 1,411 | 1,493 | 1,575 | 2,141 
596 | 627 | 666 | 665 | 605 | 614 | 155 | 1,006 
7,748 | 8,161 | 6,852 | 6,647 | 6,608 | 7,197 | 7,470 | 8,679 
1, 322 1,301 | 1,093 | 1,010 | 952 | 987 | 1,030 | 1,098 
233 aur | 265 263 | 309 394 | 475 | 610 
ol _ 370} _ 52 190 | 86 Yew 
| New 
12,960 | 12,110 | 12,238 | 12,697 | 14,590 | 18,088 New J 
4, 36t 4,501 4,094 | 4,119 | 4,160 3,902 | 3,230 | 4,467 Penns 
j j Ohio 
. 39 602 | 36,416 | 38,228 | 37,41 40,07 | 43,032 | 50,553 Indic 
2 22, 394 23,945 | | 2h, 27,09 | 27,974 | 32,799 Illir 
23, 61! 23,925 | 20,434 | 20,89h | 20,381 | 21,883 | 21,682 | 26,043 Michd 
14, 15,277 16,068 | 15,632 15,678 17,426 19,435 | 25,092 Wisco 
ou 24. 508 | 25. 568 10 260 5.722 
| | Minne 
ae 19, 22¢ 19, 852 17,126 | 17, 725 18,215 18,847 19,429 | 22,111 Soaiin 
BO 38,795 | 39,728 | 38, 41,016 39,420 | 4h, 569 isso 
19,621 | 21,278 | 20,762 | 22, 235 23,113 | 29, 481 North. 
L, 388 653 | 747 | 727 970 | 970 | 1,399 South 
1,939 ,O78 | 1,917 | 2,194 2,187 2,432 | 2,286 | 2,717 iebra 
7,511 7,742 5,254 | 5,581 | 5,538 5,892 | 5.774 | 7,401 
oe 210,571 94 _|__ 8,871 _| __ 8,287 168 _ 613 Wes 
+ 103,90 107, Way 92,967 95, 608 96,033 101, Wo |" 301, 676 120,02 
! | Delaw 
ee 929 2,770 | 2,873 | 3,254 Mary! 
3,693 8,506 5.755 | 8,887 | 10,542 Tirct 
g 33 | 51 West 
13,4: 13,69 13,404 | 14,062 | 17,289 
+, 728 4, 651 +584 | 4,700 | 5,991 South 
10,396 | 11,185 54 0,633 11,186 15, 381 
1,513 1,719 1,63 56 | 1,938 | 2,877 Flori 
6,488 6,861 4 7,997 €,752 | 12,872 Sou 
—29, 9) _ | 52,156 | 36 93,042 595,759 dentu 
Tenne 
‘Pewee 19,856 | 20, 08 , 167 20,9%2 22,837 | 27, 746 Alabs 
11,895 12, 342 12, ¢ 13,797 15,875 | 19,299 Mised 
54 ok 5.779 } 7,630 cae 
5 5 gue & 6, } 
41,005 42,780 | 2, 768 40,078 | 52,354 54,209 Atha 
3,987 | 3,555 4,313 5,150 | 7,561 Ci} 
4,970 | 4,952 +, 399 +, 6! 5,019 | 6,224 Texas 
4,123 | 4,299 4,433 5,177 6,464 | 7,780 
) 856 | 1,056 99 1, 046 980 | 1,530 
1,015 | 1,160 | 1,082 542 | 164g | 2,252 
786 1,199 | 1,152 | 1,846 
| 1,873 2,092 | 1,964 2,639 3,232 | 4,221 
610 717 | 927 | 1,592 Utar 
ol 870 | 506 | ugo | 456 | 1,091 | 1,336 | 1,897 
>, 82 3,020 | 2,575 | 3,139 | 3,609 | 3,926 | 5,211 
+,7 | 5.537 | 5,686 | 5,926 | 7,570 10,081 
2,224 | 2,061 1,393 | 1,383 | 1,448 | 1,823 | 2,508 | 4,085 
+ 103,471 100,340 _ | 53,718 | 61, 4g.007__|_ 50,974 | 44.383 22 
| | | | | | 
34,17 543,472 | | 467,729 | | 483,52] | | (617,794 
| | | | | 
103 | | 45 32 | | = 
oeation of 
Fara § 


91- 
le 4 .- Farm Security Aduinistration tenant-purchase loan progran: Nunber of borrewers, acreage, cost of properties, 
and amount of loans approved, by States, cumulative from organization to July 1, 196 1/ 
State and | \ | Cost of propertics | Cost torne by | Tenant- 
ivisicn | Borrowers \ Acreage Original borrcwers | purchase 
| \ | purchase | | Tetel cost | . loans 
el Number | Acres | Dollars i Dollars” \ Dollars | Dollare | Dollara 
J \ | | | | | 
68 | lv,l22 | 341,558 | 88,750 | L3O, | 2,721 | 427,603 
| 17 | 2,84 | 80,121 | 23,727 | 103,848 | | 103,803 
bo | 12,191 | 340,853 | 77,690 | 657 | 131 
| 42 7,806 | ?53,519 | 61,765 | 315,284 | | eek 
| 2 7.723 | 2,57% | 10,297 | Oo | 12,757 
LO | 19 | 1,947 | 126,456 ue, 168,9l8 | 1,300 958 
$2 1,150,240 293,01L | | 5,287 | 1, £37,067 
) | | | | | 4 
| 61,402 | 2,247,356 | 540,227 | 2,787,533 | 2,721 | 2,784,992 
38 New Jersey | 116 | 9,33C | 854,320 | 172, | 1,997,134 | 2,000 | 1,975,134 
Pennrylvania ....... £53 | 78,197 3,233,932 | 782,674 4,017,566 6,575 _| 4,910,992 
7 | Middle Atlantic .. | 1,21: 139,929 6,335,608 _ 7,830,283 ___11, 350 | 7, 
32 | | | | | | | 
79? | 76,580 | 4.779, | 973,754 =| 5,723,219 | 24,790 | 5, 
| 7? | 63.676 | | 615,584 | 5,303,017 | 18,814 | 5, 28h, 203 
9 710 100,759 6,082,818 | 997,145 | 7,089,963 | 31,543 | 7 
43 | 53,910 | 2,#15,147 | 660,411 | 3,476,558 | 10,455 | 3,466,093 
| 672 | 72,557 |_ L692, 1h0 | 23,599 | 1068,950 _ 
32 3,102 | 367,292 | 22,087,096 183,201 | 26, 265, 297 109,202 | 26,15 6,695 
| | | | | 
B25 139,5 | 6,092,540 | 912,657 | 6,915,197 | 53,470 | 6,851,727 
919 \ 131, 20 | 207,98k | gou 697 | 3,307, | £0,238 | 8,272 
59 | 1,482 | 230,535 | 7,150,630 | 7,043,652 | 9.19%, ?6 | 17,497 | 9,174,785 
North Dakota ......- | 489 | 2,597,008 | 872,117 | 75.121 7.895 | 3,467,226 
9 South Dakota ....... | 209,€77 3,008,237 | 699, 394 | 3,707,631 | 8,505 | 3,095,506 
LT Hebraska 591 174,778  §,023,220 | | 5,252,870 | | 5,835, 
01 134 | 178,164 23c,11e | 119,236 _| 6,755,016 | | 6, 812 
West North Certral | 5,503 1,30.,/76 _| ; 17,c6 i— £02,798 198,339 604 
5 
Delaware | 61 | 9.731 | 294,985 | 78,013 | 72,998 | 1,028 371,970 
54 Maryland | 216 | 31,201 | 1,229,177 | 305,799 | 1,534,976 | | 1,534, 
42 866 | 116, 65 | 3,412,122 | 1,292,574 | 4,704,696 | 8, 263 | EGE, 33% 
51 West Virginia ...... | 432 | 58,423 | 1,5%6, 766 539,410 | 2,126,178 | 1,668 | 2,178,519 
89 North Carolina ..... | 2,654 | 261,166 | 8,115,759 | 931,408 | 12,047,567 | 6,604 | 12,040,963 
31 South Carolina ..... | 2,155 | 233,369 =| 5,926,416 | ;" 603,590 | $,530,006 | 9,635 | 9,820, 371 
4,076 | 502,746 | 9,483,785 6,971,897? | 16,455,677 15,546 | 16,449,121 
77 Plorida 326 | 51,186 674,771 | 1, 563, 256 €,510 | 1 
re South Atlenti __10,735 535 30, 923, 382 17,521,570 | 335, 353 lg, | 
| | | 
| | | §,09°,076 | 1,477,830 | 6,569,708 | 12,426 | 6,557,282 
ser 1,619 | | 6,005,155 | ?, 783,129 | €,788,28h | 9,€28 | 8, 77%, 656 
3, 323 6,193,298 | 6,395,785 | 1,689,082 | 16,18) | 14,677,899 
99 Miseis 9,930,686 | €,685,794 | 16,61¢,':80 | 16,616,138 
South Central | 9,060 _ _|__ 909,732 | 17, 138 16,563,555 38,580 | 6,524,975 
H | | | 
2, 302 | 222,917 | 6,756,839 | 4,229,531 | 19,986,270 | 5.543 | 10,980,877 
3 936,3 5-543 
lov | 1, | 122,068 | 4.807, 725 | 3,186,085 | 7,993,810 | 3,059 | 7,990,751 
61 | 2,00? 365, 40 747,359 | ?,783,213 | 1,530,872 | 25,14. 19,695,132 
2k \ 561 oglu | 20 562 27, 146 zu | 27 22% 050 
ie uth Sentra 1,808,985 | 58,882,808 67,639 _|__58, #15959 
| | | | 
_ Vontana 136 | 54,883 | 984,337 | 385,751 | 1,360,598 | gcc | 1, 368,698 
laaho | 17,¢72 1,140,210 | 305,467 | 1,4b6,377 1 65° | 1, 725 
| | 52,628 997,551 199,765 | 792,817 | 2.876 | 788,942 
oe | 7.638 | 1,836,522 | | 7,038 | >, 317,830 
ew hexic 92 3 672,153 | P35 | \ 
21 3 | | 292,500 | | | 
92 16? | 279 766,780 | 60, +) | \ 
9 | 1,699 70,593 _| 16,576 _| 
fountain ..... | $30 ail | 6,356,753 | 1,936,807 | \ 
qac ton | 152 | 22,086 | 1,19! | 253 o7 j | 
RITHD STATE u9,532 5,684,903 58,06 | 
\ | | 
94 Possessions 20.77% | | 1,350,787 
, fara-enlare sewent loans, suprlenental loans, and loans frou State Rural 
enla seat loan program was initiated about October 194°. 
incl ates: fees sncldental to the purchase of properties. 
Hawaii, Alacxa,ana Puerto Zico. 
Farn Security Administratior. 


92- 
Table 5 .- Farm Security Administration: Number of individual borrowers and amount of various types of loans held, 
by States, July 1, 1946 1/ 
: : 
Loans to individuals 
tate and divisi Number of Construction and : cooperatives + Total loans 
: borrowers 2/ ; : «loans 4/ 3 : 
Fy Number $ 1,000 dollars : 1,000 dollars : 1,000 dollars : 1,000 dollars 3 1,000 dollars 
3,524; 4,141 : 5 279k 5 3 4,450 
New Hampshire ...... : 882 : 1,006 : 30 : 55 : 0) : 1,091 
Vermont : 64 : 852 : 51 : 211 : g : 1,122 
Maseachusetts . : 11 : 597 : 3 : 186 : 0 : 786 
Rhode Island ....... : 170 : 140 : : : : 
Connecticut : 27 256 : : : 
New England ...... : 6,208 : 6,992 : 109 : sh 3 13 : 1945 
: : : : : 
New York 2 5,077 : 6,689 : 1,777 : 335 8,897 
New Jersey ......+. «8 1,464; 1,909 ~ : 
Pennaylvania ...+... 08 5,252 H 2 
Miatie 13,850: 209: 19,603 
: : : : : 
4,934: 683: 3578: 9.232 
Indiana ....... : 6,632; 4,271 : 141 : or} : 10 : 6,216 | 
Tllinois .. 10,739 : 6.739 : 88 : 6 : 306 : 11,795 
Michigan ....... : 9,962: 6.435: 395 : 26533 : a7 : 
: : : : 
Minnesota .....see08 26, : 11,939 : 1,210 : 5,089 : 152 : 18,390 
ee 9.045 8 8,15 : 63 : 5.132 : : 13,384 
Missouri .......... 37,408 9.9 882 : 416 1,245 18,507 
North Dakota : 16,654; 6,195: 1,709: yg: 8,837 
South Dakota ......6 : 555 : 12,613: 2,139: 105: 15,427 
Nebragke : 26 : : 32235 : 196; 
BERENS 10 : 8,714 3 1 : 078 210 : 13,0 
West North Central : 3 3,290 2,287 3 
H : : : : : 
3 345 : 333 : 2 : : 637 
Maryland 7/ .....s08 5 1,986 : 1,9 : 11 : 1,017 : 9 2,941 
9,384 : 2,973 77 : 2,960 : 190 : 6,200 
West Virginia .....5 : 6,740; 1,701 : 1,614; 3,352 
North Carolina ..... : 19,7445 & 581 : : 528 17,222 
South Carolina we... : 16,°70 : 8,774 : 9 : 6,787 3 395 : 16,930 
GEE cccsccecnnne 6 33,116 : 14,735 : 733 : 10,984 : 1,270 : 27,722 
8 12,291 3 1,165 3 578 : 1,033 
South Atlantic ... : 99,776 2,513 32,233 : 2,970 82,037 
: : : : 
Kentucky 11,051: 3427: 467 3.572: o : 7466 
Tennessee 9,372: 2,564 22: 5.477 73: 8,496 
35,002 : 154205 : 477: 9.554: 1,397: 26,633 
Missiseiop! ........ 37,01 : 14,183 : 1,331 : 12,807 3 178 29,09 
Fast South Central $2, hag : 35,479 : : 31,410 : 2,048 : 
Arkaneas W357: 12,463; 2,161; 8,2; 1,490; 2b, 526 
Louisiana 364135 : 9.526 ; : 6.579: 505: 17,479 
29,11 : 18,402 : 8 : 8,436 : 56 : 27,738 
: 28,757 : 1,085 : : : 49,090 
West South Central : 154,163 : 69,148 : 2959 : 1,° : 2,762 3 118,233 
: : : : 
Montane 5,038 : 6,942 : 1,336 : : 830 : 9,92 
3 4,084 : 4,936; 175 : 783 : : 6,139 
4,224 : 6,318 : 258 : 433 : 41 : 7,050 
Colorado ...... 9,157 : 8,807 : 587 : 1,485 97 : 11,276 
New Mexico .. 16,963 4,230 35 : 491 23 5,469 f 
Arizona ..... 1,235 3 1,043 : 1 : 235 : 104 : 1,383 | 
3,001 : 3,077 : 143 : : 270 3,911 
ai : : : 67 : 227 : 69 
Mountain Th 086 35215 2,825 4,799 2.535 45913 
2 3,273: 2,839: 701 : 106 : 4,359 
California ....... oct 5 532 : : 11 : 1,663 : 171 : 1.8 | 
14,9 13,581 : 1,082 : 3,229 3 337 : 18,229 
: : : : 
UNITED STATES....... : 638,808 ; 315,288 = 19,875 : 164,559 : 14,240 : 513,962 
: : : : : : 
Possessions 8/ ..... : 12,320 : 2,495 : to) : 3,177 : 307 : 5.979 | 


Vy Includes loans from State corporation trust funds and from the Resettlement Administration, the predecessor of the Farm 
Security administration. 


of borrowers with outetanding loans. 
loans to individuals on and off projects, water-facility loans, project-equipment loans, flood and windstorm production 
restoration loans, and wartime adjustment loans. 
u/ Includes project-liquidation loans not pursuant to title I of the Bankhead-Jones Act and flood and windstorm real estate 
Testoration loans. 
¢, Includes farmenlargement loans and project-liquidation loans pursuant to title I of the Bankhead-Jones Act. 
7 Includes loans to defense relocation corporations and water facilities associations. 
Y Includes small amount of loans in District of Columbia. 
8/ Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands. 
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Number delinquent as a percentage of number outstanding, 
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by States, as of January 1, for selected years 
Federal land banks 


civision 


Table 7.- Federal land bank and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation loans: 
State and 
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ludee all loans with unpaid matured installments even though such installments may heve been extended or deferred. 


Loane held by the Federal Yara Mortgage Corporation are made on its hehalf by the Land Bank Commissioner. 
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Farm Credit Administration. 


2/ 


|_| 
— 
1930 | 1934 | 1949 | 1942 | 1946 1934 194 | 1942 | 1946 
| | 
_| ercent ercent 
| | | | | 
ee 4.6 47.6 | 43.56 | 40.2 15.9 | 13.0 || 0.0 | 5h.9 
6 14.8 | 10.9 | | 4.9 7.8 |i | 21.2 
7.5 32.6 18.9 | 10.2 | 6.4 
1.6 4.4 | | 5.6 3.8 1.0 | 
10.8 | | 6.5 6.3 3.6 24.2 
| 14.5 | 6.6 5 31.2 
| \ | 
| 4.6 | 27.2 17.2 | 10.5 | 5.5 6.0 |} } 7.3 
| 3.6 | 26.9 15.2 | 7-7 | 5.2 | 25.8 15.2 | | 
6.1 32.0 10.7_|__12.8 10.0 -0 12.8 10.7 3 
| 29.0 _|__15.0 10.9 6.8 | | 3 | 21.0 
| | 
9 | 79.6 | 8.6 | 3.9 | 2.8 | 4.5 | 13.5 | 5.7 | 4.7 
«4 1.55 | 35-5 | 73 | 3.4 | 2.3 2.3 | 2.2 | 9.1 | 3.9 | 2.5 2.9 
2.9 | | 7.5 | 5.1 2.8 6.9 | | 9.2 
7.4 50.6 13.6 5.1 | 19.3 12.2 | 6.4 7.2 
1-8 51.5 27.5 18.2 LO .2 22. ll. 9.2 
| 2.1 | | | 9 | 20.6 | 
| | 
| | 42.8 | | | -2 | 31.2 | 9 | 
45.9 | | | | || -1 | | 
67.4 | | | | | 86.3 35.2 | 
| } 65.9 | | | | | 50.8 15.3 | 
“J | 36.2 | | | | J 53.3 | 92.3 | 1 
| | j il | { 
1 6 | 3 | | | ww | | 
| 3 | 7 | 10.4 | 5 | o | 19 | | | 
— 8B 13.5 g | | | 217 | | 
| u | 65 | | } 13 | 
56.6 | | | | 29 | | | 
| 57.1 5 | 31.5 | 217 | | i: | 36 | | 
j 61.5 | 7 | eb. | la | | 9 | 32 | | 
52.3 1 18. 19 | | 1.9 | 
| ‘ 
2.0 | 43.9 13.5 | 5.9 | | 5.0 |i 11.7 | 16.0 7.0 | 4.7 | 6.0 
1.6 | | 9.9 | uu | 5.0 | 6.2 4,9 6.8 
tee 32.0 | 19.0 | 9.9 | | Ube | 21.9 | 9.6 | 9.9 
9.1 | 58.9 23.9 | 15.0 8.1 9.1 3.9 31. | 16.5 1.6 | 9.8 
| | i| | | 
| 3.3 | 67.2 | | 59 | | 6.2 || | 9.9 | 4.2 | 8.5 
| 11.6 69.0 | 2.7 | | 13.2 | | 31.4 | 27.8 | 12.0 | 16.6 
| 6.9 | 3.5 | 18.1 | 7.7 5.6 | 27.9 13.2 | 9.u | 7.9 
| 3.2 lg. 18.7 | 14.9 | 2O.e | 10,7 | 6.7_|___ 8. 
| | | | 1] | | | | 
| 22.7 | | 19.0 | 9.4 | 10 
| 16.8 | | 1.3 | 19.9 | | 22 
| | | i] | 12.2 5.8 | 10 
\ | 17.9 | | | 19.2 | 9-6 | 10 
| | | | | | \ | 
68 15.5 | | 21.7 | 11.5 | 57 | 7.3 
6.4 | 49.6 | 17.7 | 10.8 | 4.2 || & 1 4. 5-5 | 6.5 
ol | 2 | 27.5 5-2 _ 
| | | | 
5.5 | 48.5 | 22.5 | 15.8 | 7.5 | 5.6 10 | 8.9 
| | | | | | \| | | | \ 
XUM 
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Table 8.- Loans wade by Federal land banks and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation and estimated amount of farm 
nortgages recorded by go lenders, United States, 1934-Lé 1/ 
es | Loans made Mortgages recorded by other lenders 3/ 
Federal Farm T q Total all 
Period Federal land Mortgage Commercial Insurance | | 
banks ndividuals banks compares Miscellaneous Total 
| | Corporption \ | 
6 Million | Kiliton Million Million Million | Million {Million Mllion 
| dollars | dollars dollars | dollars | ollers dollars gollers dollars 
— | \ | 
ent 730.1 553.0 219.6 110.9 45.7 80.8 457.0 1,7%9.1 
| 
T 1935 vee \ 195.9 | 257.8 | 164.9 | 76.4 TE? | 570.8 
0 108.6 76.9 255.3 | 186.1 | 11t.2 60.4 \ £1€.9 \ 
| 62.8 39-7 262.5 212.8 128.2 51.3 | 055.2 | 757.7 
51.3 29.1 710.0 | 137.1 61.3 | 647.2 | 793.2 
.2 | 51.5 27.2 276.7 | 178.0 6£0.3 774.0 
» | 
| 63.9 | 26. 225.6 | 219.9 | 145.5 #1.2 | 677.2 | 772.5 
\ 64.7 37.3 247.7 221.3 | 160.5 107.5 | 732.0 | 
\ 53.6 28.2 2hg.7 191.0 | 154.6 86.7 | 581.0 | 76°.8 
| 62.2 30.1 350.1 233.1 | 73-3 | 82k.5 | 915.8 
386.2 255.3 | 160.8 | | 867.1 971.0 
x we 1945: 4/ | | | | | 
Jan.-barch | 23.9 116.9 33.5 i 51.7 | 19.9 ?73.1 | 308.5 
apr.-dane .. | 23.2 | 11.7 107.2 76.1 | 15,2 13.7 | 227.2 | 762.2 
Jaly-Sest. | 18.1 \ 88.1 68,4 | | 191.7 | 12.2 
Qct.-Dec. .. | 20.7 | 3.1 108.2 33-5 15.6 | | 
1985: | | | 
2 Jan.-harch . | 36.1 | 2.8 157.5 199.5 | 67.7 | 23.3 | 272.0 | 427.9 
Apr.-sune .. | 38.2 | "49 133.0 139.2 | \ | 1.5 \ 
1/ Continental United States only. : 
6 2/ Loans of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation are made on its behalf by the Land Yernk Commiceioner. 
ol Based on reports froa counties including from 30 to 48 percent of the farms in the United States. 
Ps) hy Sum of querterly figuree will not always ecusl annual total because of rounding of figures. 
Pie) 
ott Farm Credit Administration. 
8 
22 Table 9 .- Interest rates charged on new loans and discounts by institutions under the supervision of the 
Farm Credit Administration,as of December 31, for selected yeare, 1934-45 
Item 1934 H 1936 1938 | 1940 1941 | 1943 | 194s 
902 Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
| | | 
' Federal land banks: | | | | | | 
0 National farm loan associations: | | | | | | 
Reduced rate ------ 1/2 31/2 31/2 31/2 31/2 31/2 | 31/2 
jo| wafe| wasel waye| wayey way 
mtract rate one, 51 2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 
5 Land Bank Commissioner: y | | 
Contract rate... 5 5 5 1 § 5 1 5 1 § 5 
Production credit aseociations 5 5 5 bifeal %&1/2 4 
Federal intermediate credit banks . . 2 | 2 2 1 1/2 
Be Banks for cooperatives: | | | | | | 
Loane secured by Commodity Credit Corporation | | | | | | i 
9.9 - 2 2 safel | 12/2) 21/7 
5 Operating capital loans 3 | 21/2 | 21/2 | 21/2 | 2 1/2 | 2 1/2 | 2 1/2 
0.9 1/2 4 4 | 31/2 i 31/2 4 
0.0 Drougst-relief loans 51/2 | - | - | | - | - | | 
1.3 Regional agricultural credit corporations . . . 6 1/2 61/2; 61/2) 5§1/? 51/2; 51/2 5 1/2 | 51/21 
7.8 Agricultural Marketing Act revolving fund: | | | | | 
Operating capital loans ........ | 3 y 21/2 2 1/2 2 1/2 | 21/2 | 2 1/2 | 21/2 
6.5 1/ Reduced rates to borrowers on Federal land tank loans were in effect betweenJvly 11, 1933 and July 1, 194% and on Land Sank Commissioner 
" loans between July 22, 1937 and July 1, 1945. 
<1. 2/ Includes loane mate in Puerto Rico. 
22 Land Bank Commissioner loans are wade on behalf of the Federel Farm Mortgage Corporation. 
. 4/ Interest rate in Puerto Rico, one-half of 1 percent higher. 
8.9 5/ Under @ program announced by the Secretary of Agriculture on Januery 21, 1943, the interest rate on production loana financed through 
the regional agricultural credit corporaticns was set at © percent. 
NOTE: The interest rate on mortgage loans made by joirt-etock land banks,which were placed in liquidation May 12, 1933, varied from & to & 
percent per annum, the latter rate being,the maximum allowed by lew. 
Parw Credit Administration- 
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Table 1C.- Real estate, sheriffs' certificates, judgements, etc., acquired and held by the 
Federal land banks and the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 1925-45 / 


Acquired ewine year 2/ Held ae of December 31 
Year Federal land banks Federal land banks 
| Number Investment Number investment 3/ Number Investaent Nunder | Investment 3/ 
| 1,000 1,500 1,900 1,000 
Number | dollars Number dollars Number dollars | Xumder dollars 
1925 2,250 8,232 2,758 11,048 | 
1926 2,285 9,621 4,02 16,596 
1927 2,090 9,190 \ 5.17 21,892 | | 
1928 2,652 14,598 | 6,010 26,478 | | 
1929 3,109 13, 340 6, S41 29,517 
19 30 4, 314 17,177 | 8,516 36,865 | | 
1931 7,036 27,320 | 12,009 | 53,588 | 
1932 10,102 43,045 | 18,4u9 83,158 | | 
1933 6, 26,941 | 21,895 96,632 | 
1934 4, 766 16,067 | 2 | 5 | 22,918 96,655 | 2 11 
| 
1935 11,459 43,219 252 | 46 | 27,465 119, 409 236 455 
1936 12,510 49,730 2,624 | 809 28,954 128,893 2.279 5,861 
1937 8,580 32,676 4, 396 10,469 25,776 117,932 5,107 14,106 
1938 7,146 29,23 6,576 } 17,267 23,974 115, 345 8,245 23, 884 
1939 10,2 ub, 65) 7,679 22,177 25,774 125, 800 9,625 { 29.427 
1940 5, 2u2 23,029 | 3,790 | 12,626 21,337 109,066 7,503 25,113 
1941 4,129 17,592 3,201 10,191 14,578 73,690 5, 20k 18,217 
194 3,967 12,966 | 3,245 10,994 8,322 | 40, 435 4,956 322 
1943 1,294 6,036 1,946 | 7,249 3,625 | 16,779 | 2,u23 9,067 
513 2,332 2,958 1,423 | 6,680 | 1,120 
1/ Excludes Puerto Rico except for acauisitions by the Federal land banks during years 1931-34. 


2/ Excludes reacouirements. 
3/ Excludes prior liens. 


Farm Credit Administration. 


. January 1, 1330-46 


Table 11.- Faru real estate held by selected lending agencies, United States 


j ] Federal Farm Mortgage T T 
banks 1, Excluding Including land banks wcles 5/ 
| prior liens _|__prior liens pentes 2/ | te Y 
|"1,900 dollars 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,90C dollars | 1,900 dollare | 1,990 dollars | 1,900 d5llare 
| | 
1930 29,517 \ 107.958 | 19 , 685 | 6/ | 76,360 
1931 30, 865 | 123, 402 22,202 | Ly | 33,511 
1932 53.588 | 190,694 37.957 | / | 39.008 
193 83, 158 287.773 71, 741 | 47,454 
193 96,632 428, 331 85, 740 | 56,094 
| 
1935 96,655 | ll ll 558,211 81,700 i 6/ | 60,270 
1936 119,409 | 455 455 588,761 78,208 7,166 | 61,532 
1937 128,893 | 5,861 10,449 634,005 | 72,781 | 69 68, ul, 
1938 117.9 ; 14,106 21,646 612,120 62,030 56,311 72,949 
1939 115, 3 23, 384 | 34 558 607, 358 | 53,385 | 4g, 143 71,846 
| 
1940 125, 800 ‘ 29,437 | 40, 378 599,653 | 46, 827 | 42 ols | 68, 324 
1941 109,066 i 25,114 | 32,780 547,637 36,172 | 33,373 60,900 
1942 73,600 18,216 23,614 441,772 \ 25,130 | 27,641 =| 53,498 
1943 40,435 14, 322 | 19,909 | 336,233 | 18, 306 | 19,532 | 
194 16,779 | 9,067 | 12,615 | 205,420 6,605 | 6/ 36,159 
| | 
1945 | 6,680 4,314 6,039 | 119,169 4,201 | 6/ | 32,691 
1946 | 1,916 1,452 2,111 81.610 3,519 


1/ Investment. 
2/ Book value. 
3/ Carrying value. 
at book value. 
U/ Book velue. 
5/ Investment. 


Includes sheriffs’ certificates and judgaents. 
Partially estimated. 
Includes sheriffs' certificates and judgmente. 


Real estate held by banks in receivership included 


Department of Rural Credit of Minnesota, Bank of North Dakota, and Rural Credit Board of South Dakota. 


The large reduction during 1945 is mostly due to a charge-off of avprovimately $27,909,950 of cumulated losses by the 
Rural Credit Board of South Dakota upon completion 2f licaidation. 


6/ Data unavailable. 
1/ June 30. 
8/ June 30, 1942. 
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Table 12,- Average interest rates on farm-mortgage loans held by various lender groups, 
United States, as of January 1, for selected years 1910-46 1/ 


ae gage Cor- panies Banke Individuals Others Total 

Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
1910 - 5.5 6.2 6.0 6.5 6.1 6.0 
1920 5.4 5.8 6.5 6.1 6.3 6.2 6.2 
1923 5.6 6.0 7.0 6.3 6.6 6.5 6.4 
1930 5.4 5.7 6.5 6.1 6.1 6.2 6.0 
1935 4.6 5.6 6.3 5.9 6.0 6.0 5.5 
1940 3.7 4.9 5.5 5.2 5.1 5.3 4.6 
1941 3.5 4.9 2/ 2/ 2/ 5.3 4.5 
1gh2 3.5 4.8 2/ 2/ 2/ 5.3 4.5 
1943 3.5 4.8 2/ 2/ 2/ 5.2 4.5 
1944 3.5 4.6 2/ 2/ 2/ 5.2 4.5 
1945 4,1 4.5 2/ 2/ 2/ 5.2 4.8 

sa 1946 4.2 4.5 2/ 2/ 2/ 5.1 4.8 
Contract rates, except on loans of Federal land banke, 1934-44, and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 1938- 


» which are included at temporarily reduced rates. 
2/ Data not available. 


; Table 13- Estimated amount of interest charges payable on farm-mort, debt, 
u by geographic divisions, for selected years 1910-45 


Geographic division 1910 1922 1930 1935 1940 | 1942 1943 1944 1945 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars dollars | dollars | doljare | dollars 


New England ........ 3,992 7,970 | 10,086 9,338 7,254 6, 8h2 6, 640 6,853 6,997 
Middle Atlantic .... 14,715 | 26,250 | 26,866 | 22,269 | 18,033 | 17,076 | 16,208 | 15,741 15,591 
East North Central . | 46,373 | 122,875 | 107,039 | 78,630 | 62,946 | 60,580 | 55,43 | 52,843 | 51,489 
West North Central . | 77,"92 | 280,130 | 198,084 | 134,923 | 91,389 | 88,821 | 81,703 | 77,107 | 73,152 
South Atlantic ..... 8,910 | 35,480 | 31,974 | 21,894 | 19,454 | 19,712 | 18,885 | 18,792 | 18,846 
East South Central . 8,052 | 27,340 | 25,961 | 18,758 | 18,346 | 18,605 | 17,379 | 16,873 16,548 
West South Central . | 21,358 | 73,650 | 72,072 | 47,081 | 31,989 | 32,058 | 29,675 | 28,877 | 27,556 


Mountain ........... 8,666 56,213 38,691 25,014 16,669 14,441 12,654 12,122 12,015 
Pacific ..... |_13,630_| 49,996 38,185 | 29,291 27,2%1 | 25,702 | 25,775 | 25,642 


" UNITED STATES .... | 203,188 | 679,904 | 569,756 | 396,092 | 295,371 | 285,366 | 264,277 | 254,983 | 247,836 


1/ Payable during calendar year. Excludes amounts paid by Secretary of the Treasury to Federal land banke, 
1933-44, and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 1937-45, as reimbursement for interest reductions granted 
borrowers. 
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Table 15.- Non-real-estate loans to farmers held by insured commercial banks and by all active commercial banks, by States, on 
specified dates, 1945-46 1/ 
Ineured commercial banks % All active commercial banks 
1946 
Jani 1, 1946 
January 1 July 1 
State and division January 1, | January 1, 
1945 \ TUnder Com mder Com 1945 Under 
| | modity \ modity | | modity 
Total | Credit | Total Credit | Total | Credit 
| | Cornoration | Corporation | Corporatiog 
2 uarantee 2 | guarantee 
1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 T 1,000 1,000 
| dollars dollars sellers | dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars ° 
6,080 9,528 6, 4 | 3,970 9 6,745 9,982 6,708 
New Hampshire 77é 1,099 1,761 uo 197 1,177 2h 
4,373 5,942 7,149 9 4,545 6,151 ° 
Massachusetts... 65,779 2,226 21 2,709 66,037 2,544 21 
Rhode Islond ..... 234 534 53 ug2 54 238 534 53 
Connecticut ...... 1,725 1,772 te} 2,331 26 1,882 1,996 0 
Kew England 18,269 21,101 6, 806 18,012 124 80, 5,806 
| 
New Yorke + | 51,877 23,791 3x17 32,955 154 |3/ 51,877 |3/ 23,797 |3/ 377 
New Jersey ...-.. | 3,349 23 5,277 0 3,374 3 
Pennsylvenic ..... | 14,123 14, 572 17,319 120 14,221 579 
Middle Atlantic... | 69, 349 979 55,551 69, 1,9 973 
| 22,161 | 22,049 28,853 209 22,358 22,131 
22,265 | 27,495 1,379 32,451 22,657 28,152 1,413 
70, 361 54,417 6 56,951 2 70,815 54,417 17 
18,719 | 21,862 1,770 | 748 1,571 19,070 22,273 1,800 
Wisconsin. . 23,611 28,754 1 23,879 26,635, 
East North Central . | 157,125 150, 307 3199 174,757 1, 868 158,779 151,608 3,863 
Minnesota... | 55,263 50,699 3,634 ug ,730 198 56,147 51,571 3,877 
91,596 #8,100 1,146 85,718 564 96,835 93, 359 
« 61,122 53,330 7,910 60,228 760 62,618 54,955 7,910 
North Dakota ....-. 36,472 16,929 7,585 13, 760 5 37,290 17,532 7,843 
South Dakota ....- 35,585 26,164 4,767 26,979 130 35,710 28,319 4,770 
80, 5,052 59,820 117 99,61 1,07 
dest North Central . 26, 349 038 34599 #38 1,782 457,511 371, £90 36,670 
Delaware ....-.--. | 1,335 1,228 83 1,220 ) 1,335 | 1,228 83 
5.847 4,259 | 485 5,020 12 €,505 |3/ &,986 1,212 
District of Columbia . 265 9 2 265 | 
« 15,782 13,309 550 18,819 334 15,782 |3/ 13,346 |3/ 550 
Weet Virginia ..... 2,026 2,307 20 2,980 Ub 2,065 2,307 20 
North Carslina .... 14, 341 7,686 1,865 20, 800 1,426 14,341 |2/ 7,686 1,865 
South Cerolina .... 16,723 10,503 7,623 10,834 1,964 16, 822 10,852 7,623 
61,016 30,093 17,793 30,088 5,097 62,276 30, 428 17,793 
Florida . 10,1 5,988 5,188 19,212 66 
South Atlantic ... GALS 15,382 28, 485 95,551 8, 882 179,603 76,902 29,212 
a 14,428 18,222 87 21,922 38 19,311 |3/ 18, 242 107 
Tennessee... 32,765 31,475 13, 402 26,232 623 |3/ 31,475 13, 402 
41,690 30,951 18,683 27.157 2,536 164 | 30,515 19,071 
Mississippi ...... 826 14,905 20, 42k 1, 407_ | 35,002 14,909 
East South Central . 133,28 114,574 7,081 95,765 ou 135,481 | 115,230 
| | | | 
36,835 | au, 177 | 9,797 | 22, 702 803 | 37,225 | 24, 361 9,797 
Louisiana . ...-+.. 15,903 | | 3,280 | 9.905 15.908 | 10,294 280 
63,605 | 7,137 | 14,845 | 50,315 4, 261 63,864 | 47,464 14.952 
10,982 _| 108,861 | 191,288 54143 | 208 , 398 108, 861 
West South Central . 1.325 289,323 136,782 274,210 60,981 32,967 | 290,517 | 136, 890 
Mentems «2 eee ess 25,478 | 16,553 | 2,756 | 20,164 4as 25,478 |3/ 16,553 13/ 2,756 
18,130 | 16,849 | 346 | 16,796 2.7 19,792 | 17,336 6,594 
o's 11, 369 | 12,922 | 1,834 | 15,946 554 |3/ 11,369 | 12,92? 1,234 
Colorado ....... 38,032 | 40,203 | 6,334 | 35,589 | 103 38,300 | 4o, 435 6, 334 
14, 393 | 13,762 | 3,14u | 15,454 | 1,849 14,393 | 13,762 3,144 
17,449 | 15,753 | 3,022 | 13,357 | 173 | 15,753 022 
6 | 15,944 18,181 | | 22,200 | 6, 747 15,944 | 18,182 B42 
2,489 | 2,851 | 4,018 | 2,851 | 
Mountain ...... 143 285 137,07 28,278 143 524 11, 646 144,714 | 137,794 | 28, 526 
| | 
Washington ...... | 41,900 23,735 | 8,935 | 23,721 | 36 42,169 | 23,958 | 8,190 
re es | 26,291 | 14,737 | 4,500 | 15,670 2 | 26,295 | 14,737 | 4,500 
California ...... | 90,566 | 97.159 | 5,340 123,132 99.275 5,340 
| 158,357 135,631 | 17,875 162,523 161,483 137,970 18,030 
UNITED STATES... ... 1,722,863 1, 324, 281 304, 685 1,365,761 97,000 1,769,229 |3/ 1,346, 265 308, 465 
Possessions ..... 31 15 14 9,615 15,779 
B L/ Loans are classified according to location of dank and therefore are not strictly comparable by States with data for other lenders, 
ehich are clansified according to location of eecurity or borrower. 
3 Loans secured by agricultural couwmodities covered by purchase agreezents of the Comnodity Credit Corporation. 
e4 " 3/ Loans of all banks, ae reported by the Comptroller, were less than loans of insured banks reported by F.D.I.C. The larger figure 
2 was used. 
ma, 
eat Compiled frow reports of Federal Deposit Ineurance Corporation and Comptroller of the Currency. 
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{ations and private financing institutions discounting with Federal 


Loans to farmere, outetanding on January 1, and 
July i, 


1945- 


ké, by States 1/ 


State and 


Proauction credit associations 2/ 


Private financing institutions 3/ 


| 
| | 
| | 
division | 1945 | 1946 | 1945 1946 
Jsnuary 1 July 1 January | July 1 January 1 July 1 January 1 July 1 
T 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. 90 dol. | 2.000 dol. 1,000 dol, 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 
| 
| 1,220 | 2,113 | 1,079 | | a5 178 79 141 
New Hawpshire ...... 323—I| 9 5. | 
1,749 1,909 | 1,872 | 2,147 | 222 230 262 263 
Marsachusetts ...... | gus 1,313 | 9599 19 119 106 215 
Connecticut ........ 1,629 2.453 1,587 | 33 16 c 
New England ...... | 6,179 1.513 6,968 | 8,579 535, 463 619 
| | 
8.730 11,013 | 9,327 | 12,927 ue $3 us 
New Jersey ...-.... » 1,784 | 2,079 1,336 | o | 27 1 32 
Pennsylvania ....-.. | 4.075 463 | 4.351 5,758 | o | 
Middle Atlantic .. 14,089 17,7°9 5,014 22,069 70 my 
7,283 | 8,097 | 7,430 | 9,655 | 56 583 | 563 | 598 
6,625 | 10,000 | 8,959 11,175 | | 37. 136 
10,222 | 11,110 0,888 | 17,157 | 73 | 537 I 7o1 | 756 
2,402 | 2,801 2,499 | 3,175 | 27. 22 
Wisconsin .......... 5,097__| 6,008 5,500 6,436 8 | 650 g61_ guo 
East North Central 33,629 38,016 42 599 2,58 2,260 2,523 | 2,502 
Minnesota ......... 6,804 | 6,933 | 6,us2 | 6,799 | | 1,456 | 1,313 | 1, 361 
| 7,216 «| 6,504 | 6,603 | 5,819 45 J 515 | 320 
Missouri ........... | 8,378 | 7,205 | 3,188 | 366 325 | 2g1 305 
North Dakota ....... | 1,645 | 2,713 | 1,479 | 2,296 «| 359 361 
South Dakota ....... 3,906 =| 3,299 | 255 297 
Nebraska ..........- \ 5,083 | | 195 | 91 
West North | 30,373 36,042 33,355 | 36,882 3, | 3,253 3,090 _| 7,960 
| | ! | | | 
331 $97 364 o | o | | 0 
Maryland | 2,910 =| 2,193 759 3,113 Oo | | o | 0 
District of Columbia | | | (| o | | 
Virginie ...... 2,431 | 3,36h 2,379 3,956 | a3. o | 22 
West Virginia ...... 1,023 2,090 o | o | o | 417 
North Cnrolina ..... | 2,970 | 12,789 | 3,193 | | o | o | 300 
South Carolina ..... 1,581 | 6, 220 au7 7,198 | o | o (| z 
| 3,565 | 10,269 11,257 | o | | o | 0 
Plorida gO | 2,392 3,477 | 2 | 5 
South atlantic ... 17,889 38,161 119,207 310 \ 700. __228 | 778 
| \ | j | | | | 
| | | | 5,17: | | 11 29 
Tennessee .......... | 3,027 | 3, 905 | 3, 4.396 | | 975 717 1,105 
Minsissippi ........ | | 12,168 3,806 3,988 
East South Central 15,2028 27,215 _| 31, 28 -| 5185 | 5,307 
| | | 
| 2,409 6,722 «| 510 | 42g 
| 2,343 | 7,592 | 1,218 «| 36k | 1,114 
Oklahoma ..........- | | 443% 5,669 1,340 =| 1,707 | 1,405 | 2,372 
29,386 __26, 802 32,968 1,212 8,413 | 1,089 _| 8,979 
weet South Central | 28,579 55,804 5,999 _| 11,670 _| 9,282 12, 894 
| | | \ 
Montana ........... 4.595 | 7,778 8,465 | om 289 
3, 708 5,975 6,361 57 I 153 | | 191 
| 1,403 2,223 3,321 317. 585 305! 676 
Coloreds ........-- | 4,103 | 5,973 7,107 55 | 563 708 866 
New Mexico ......... | 1,792 | 2,176 2,6u2 4g2 931 
| 2,280 =| 2,061 1,570 | £63 
| 7,091 2,656 2,408 =| 1,792 2,123 1,581 1,836 
Mountain ...... eee 20,734 29,905 32,770 5,289 3,985 5,695 
Washington ........ | | 2,919 3,364 111 344 167 479 
Oragon ........ 3,825 | 5,751 7,930 | fe) 53 0 
10,332 ‘| 13,471 | 2,717 1 | 2,144 
15,641 22,141 25 2, 828 2,130 2,054 2,623 
UNITED STATES ...... | 188, 306 262,781 300, 335 29,966 29,658 26,487 33,515 
| 
Puerto Rico .......- 3,391 3,940 3,788 1,231 1,383 


1/ Excludes lonas secured by agricultural commodities covered = purchase agreecents of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
2/ Includes all loans of PCA's, both discounted and not discounted with Federal intermediate credit banks. 

3/ Largely livestock loan companies and Agricultural credit corporations. 
intermediate credit banks. 


Fare Credit Adziuistration. 


Incluces only loans from and discounts with Federal 
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Table 17.- Emergency crop and feed loans and Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation loans held by the Farm Credit Administration, 
and rural rehabilitation loans held by the Farm Security Administration, by States, on specified dates, 1945-46 
Emergency crop and feed loans Rural rehabilitation loans 3/ 
State and | T | T 
Division | 1945 195 | | 195 | 1966 
January 1 | January 1 | July 1 | January 1 | January 1 July 1 January 1 | January 1 July 1 
| | | 
678 | 667 | 912 32 | 59 | 7 3,899 3,743 4,142 
New Hampshire. . . 38 (| 36 50 | 37 17 | 1,102 969 N 
Massachusetts. . - 43 | wa 1 10 6 | 522 543 597 
Rhode Island .. . \ 6 2 2 | 130 1 
Connecticut... . 29 14 1 2 256 
New England. . . $51 835 1,140 Ws 120 6 1,029 6,55 6,992 
Sew York 215 199 335 174 134 5.919 5,228 6,689 
Pennsylvania .. 606 
Middle Atlantic . 885 1,0 7ol_ 323 239 12, 353 12,021 13,850 
333 298 371 88 5 26 ,807 5,034 
368 336 327 96 28 ‘017 ohe 4.271 
Tilineie « 269 252 03 15 ll 7,003 6,475 6,739 
: Michigan ....- 537 59 22 92 3 5,383 5,081 6,435 
} Wisconsin. 1,209 1,064 281 96 3 0,636 1,380 
North Central 2,716 2,412 2,437 280 161 26,887 29,759 
Minnesota... .. 6,025 5, 741 5,249 38 140 11,259 11@372 11,939 
4oo 172 67 uo 7,867 7,72 £,159 
Missouri . 2,092 1,947 1,929 170 78 61 9,414 £,297 9,964 
North Dakota ... 37,318 35,441 34,536 203 | 127 ‘| 5,152 6,195 
South Dakota ... 22,984 21,013 20,372 271 111 ™m | 14, 208 12,257 12,813 
Nebraska ..... 5,714 5,053 4, 789 4g1 159 122 | 9,065 8,299 8,620 
| 6,127 5,804 202 154 9,056 1.658 8,714 
West North Central — 15,282 73,083 2,399 | 67,096 60,759 
‘ Delaware ..... 64 60 2 | 2 | 2g2 | | 393 
haryland ..... 339 380 116 79 | yy | 1,486 | 1,460 1,887 
District of Columbia | 12 17 | 17 
Virginia... .. 1,778 1,680 2,088 135 | 77 398 | 3,046 | 2,633 | 2,973 
West Virginia... 367 137 386 22 | 16 | wm | 2,052 | 1,656 | 1,701 
North Carolina . . 1,537 | 1, 2,879 87 | 2u | 19 | 5,689 | 5,098 | 8.581 
South Carolina . . 2,4h7 | 2,547 4, 702 217 | 43 | 22 | 8,582 | 7.577 | 8,774 
Georgia. ..... 2,611 | 2,567 3.975 360 | 177 ‘| 93 | 14,869 | 13,519 | 14,735 
1.533 | 1,421 1,415 133 | 43 | 5,667 | 5.135 5,2 
South Atlantic . | 10,68 | 10,409 15,89 1,07 as | 635 G1, 685 37, 402 | Gh 321 
. Kentucky ..... 1,034 | 913 gel 55 | 19 | 13 3,705 3,302 | 3,427 
Tennessee... . . | 867 1,097 122 | 57 | 27 2,40) 2,312 | 2,664 
Alabama. ..... 1,837 | 1,820 | 2,208 | | 25 (| 20 | 15,441 | 13,871 | 15,705 
Niseiesippi. ... 1,8 1,902 | 2,343 | 106 38 | 20_| 13,061 | 12,016 | 14,183 
East South Centra 5,502 | 325 | 135 80 7h 623 31,592 35,479 
| 
Arkansas... . 3,243 | 3,178 | 3,897 | 191 | 96 11,934 | 10,567 | 12,463 
. 1,627 | 1,759 | 2,579 | 160 | 7o | 4o | 8,758 | 7,966 | 9,526 
Oklahoma 2,257 | 2,135 | 2,083 | | | 395 | 15,616 | 15,676 18, 4o2 
9,272 | 8,986 | 9,617 _| 749 | 197_| | 2k, 852 28 
West South Central 16,399 16,048 | 1,799 959 728 1,852 148 
| 
Montana. ..... 9.533 | 8,779 | | 298 | 98 7,041 | 6,230 | 6,942 
577 | su | 515 | 235 | 107 ‘| 7 | 4,037 | 3,740 | 4,938 
Wyoming. ..... 1,294 | 1,129 | 1,109 | 232 | 97 | | 6,755 | 5,651 | 6,318 
Colorado ..... 3,172 | 2,579 | 283 | 239 | 143 9,653 | 8,258 8,807 
New Mexico .... 2,297 | 2,134 | 2,133 | 108 112 | 103 | 3,591 | 3, 462 
212 | 184 | 202 | 1 | 4 1,064 | 987 1,043 
786 | 673 | 634 | 33 «I 25 | ?,872 | 2,801 3,077 
23 20__| 19__| 62_| 794 270 | 
Mountain . 17,894 16, 2u5 "15,032 1,206 | tig | 35,007 31,499 5,75 
| | 
Washington .... | 772 | 695 | 670 | 2,734 | 1,560 | ug | 4,923 | 4,439 | u,747 
Gregson 284 | 263 | 263 | 121 | ug | 32 | 2,710 | 2,499 | 2,839 
Celifornia .... | \ 343 | | bib | 310 \ 5,657 | 5,995 
| 1,439 1,301 | | 2,023 741 13, 420 12,595 13,581 
states . . . | 5/ 138,068 | 128,901 | 135.259 | U 12,195 6,151 8/ 3,820 | 302,101 278,280 215,288 
Possessions... « 1,473 1,605 1,974 | 0 0 0 2,171 2,415 2,495 
1] Includes drought relief loans made in 1924 and 1935 and orchard rehabilitation loane made in 194. , 


2/ In addition to food production loans includes special loans in the Wenatchee area of the State of Washington end a small amount outetanding in 
connection with old programe now in liquidation. 


3/ Loans to individuals on and off projects, water-facility loans, and project-equipment loans. Includes loans from State corporation trust funds 
= and from the Resettlement Administration, the predecessor of the Farm Security Administration. 


LU Includes $8,000 not allocable by States. 
8/ Includes $10,000 not allocable by States. 


Compiled from reports of Farm Credit Adminietration and Farm Security Administration. 


Less than $500. 
5/ Includes $32,000 not allocable by States. 
wiikd 
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Table 14 Comaodity Credit Corporation: Loan vroyrams date of orcanization to July 1, 1946 and loans outstandin: 
oa July 1, 1940, by commocities 
i Total loans wade 1/ 1| Loane outstandiag July 1, 1946 2/ 
quantit Credit | lending | \ Quantit Unit 
2,009 dollars 1,900 units 1,000 dol’are 1,000 dollars 1,000 4ollare 1,990 units | 
| | 
Cotton: | | | | | | | 
i 7,235 | 31,019 | Bale | 25.795 | 75,818 | 25 | Bale 
22,26) | 716 do. | 2324 | 6,325 do. 
2,271,169 -| 31,235 do. 25, 735 32,142 323 do. 
Corn: \ | | | 
ost 697, | 1,210,594 | Ba. | 2 | \ Bu. 
| 2,760 | do. 179 922 | 435 do 
_ 595,104 123,582 _| do. | 22° _| 438 _| do 
wheat: \ | | | | i 
“a 1,002,359 | 1,517,998 | do. 226 | | 137 «| a 
Total ...... 1, 068, 325 “| do. | | | | 7,590 do 
Tobacco: | | | i | | | | 
29,446 | 208,657 | Lb. | | | o | | Lb 
oof 6,360 _| 16,447 | do. | | 6,498 | 14,609 | 
\ 3,606 | 775,104 | do. 5.493 | 14,609 do. 
Barley: | | | | | | | 
‘ 20,775 | 43,036 | | 3 | | 3 | 3/3641 Bu. 
\ 757__| do. eg | 90 122 do. 
| 71,532 | UL | ao. 91 | 93_ 125 | do. 
Dates: | | | | 
af 61 | 1,533 | Lb. 9 | | | | Lb 
Fige: | | | | | | | 
Flaxseed: | | | | | 
eel 6,483 | 2,979 | Bu. 2 | | a | 3/ Su 
Grain sor hus: | | | | | i 
| 7,985 | €,303 | do. oy | | do 
Hops: | | | | | 
1,328 | 7,077 | Ly. | | | | Lo. 
Peanuts: | | | iI | | | | 
1977~'s' ot | | Ton | | | Ton 
Peanut cauinwent an \ \ i | | | 
warehouse loans: | \ ij | | | | 
Pecans: | | | 
37. 3.75 Lb 9 | | 0 0 i Ib 
6,137 | 170.9) Ton il | | Oo | Ton 
Reisine: | il | | i 
| }.077 | 37.3) do. 9 | | | | ds 
Rye: \ \ | | \ | 
6.711 | 13,074 | Bu. | | o | Pu 
Soybeans: i | | | i 
| ¢,322 | | do. it | | | ao 
@#ool and mohair: | | \ 
16,830 33.578 | Le. Oo | | © } 9 Ir, 
Naval stores: | | I | | \ | 
19}—'.5 turnentire ......| ll,o63 | 21 | Drun | | | | 
| 33,597 | 2,235 | do. 123 | 123 | ys do 
®utter: i | | | j 
| 32,156 | 127,166 | Lb. | > | n | | Lt 
Misc. seeds: | | \| | | | | 
19h 7,290 | - | do. 9 | | o | | co. 
Dry beans: \ | | | 
oof | Cwt c | | Oo | Cwt 
Dry vers: \ “a | | | | 
Potatoes: | | | | | | | 
| 10,339 | do. | | 33 «OWI dd. 
| 39,018 | | 3,122 | | 3,203 | 3,297 | do. 
56,911 __| 50,0C7 do. | 3,156 | | 3,237 _ | 3.97% do. 
Cats: | | | | | | | | 
of 1,266 | 2,903 | Bu. 131 au | 155 | 56 | Bue 
Other: | | | | | | 
1942-43 | - | - | 194 194 | 
| \ | i | | 
Grand total 4,975,708 | | | 35,611 | 12,764 47,275 | | 
\ | | | | | | 
Includes lomne made directly by Commodity Credit Corporsticn and wsranteec loans sede ty banks and other lending agencies. HKenewals ani evtencions 
of lower: oreviously made are excluded. These are face acounte only; advances for storsge. randling and transportation ere excluded. 
2/ 3cok valuee of rutstanding loens held by the Corporation reprerent face azounts. With the excention of loans on tobaceo, lcens held by private 
lending agencies are face amounts only. Accrued chareec are excluded. 
Loane in process of linuidation. 
Lees than 3590. 
Includes Auerican-Egyptian cottonseed, 1943; fiber flax; foreign purchase; hemp seed harvestins equipzent, 1912; linseed of1, 1942; olive 41. 
1242-43; Raisin droducere Association; and war hemp. 
Commodity Credit Corz-ration. 
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Table 19.- Commodity Credit Cornoration: Loans made on selected commodities, by States, 
year ended June 30, 1946 1/ 
T | | | | 
—— State and division IL Cotton Corn Wheat | Peenuts j Potatoes | Other | Total 
| 
dollars/1,000 ,000 000 dollarsa|1,000 dollars|1,900 dollars/1,000 dollars 
\ | | 
New Hampshire ........| | | | | | | 94 
Massachusetts ........| | | | | 255 | | 6 
e Rhode Island ........ ot | | | | | 1hg 
New England ........ | 0 | 16, 330 9 16, 330 
New Jersey 0 | 18 | | | | 32 
Pennsylvania ......... | 112 | | 291 | | 40 
] 
7 | 625 | 32 | | 668 
10 | 11 | 79 | 95 
227 | 1,130 | 4 | 1,361 
Fast North Content 871 1,788 | 
\ | 
Minnesota ....... eons (0) 3 857 oO | 6,470 | 357 | 7,587 
‘ ta) 1,200 54 | 156 | | 1,492 
86 43 3 | | 5 | 137 
Worth Dakots 0 10,130 | 9,851 | 519 | 20,508 
South Dakota ........ 200 4,979 | 1,122 | 1,006 | 7,307 
1,205 2,849 | 1,045 115 | 5,214 
i | 22 4 guy | | 7 | h 86 
West Worth Central .| 86 2, 681 23,712 2,991 
| 
>. Delawere ...... | | 243 | | | 1 | 
| | 391 | | | | 391 
on Dist. of Columbia ....| 0 (0) 0 0 | © | 9 | 9 
Worth Carolina ..... oul 832 ) 1 oO | c | 186 | 1,019 
South Carolina ....... 0 9 | | 1,157 
2,414 | 15,130 0 181 2/ 17,775 
South Atlantic ..... loz 0 674 19,924 381 
on | 
Kentucky ......-+ 0 30 19 | | 5,302 | 5,352 
343 fe) 110 | (0) | 832 1,292 
972 0 1,329 | 0 2,301 
East South Central 2676 | 30 129 1, 329 0 | 6,142 11, 306 
1,535 | 0 | | ho | 1,575 
1,132 0 | 0 | 0 1,132 
0 322 20 | | 3 1,145 
| 9,850 | 345 | 4,610 | | 14, 214 
lo. West South Central .| | | 667 | 4,630 52 18,666_ 
do. Wyoming ...... 478 | 52k | 29 1,031 
a9. | | 1,350 | 61 | 2,960 
New Mexico | aug 0 21 | 0 | 270 
510 | 0 9 | 4g1 | 16 | 1,007 
| | 651 | | 38 | as | 714 
| 0 o| | 58 | | 8 
do. Mountain 159 © 13,020 | | 5,897 | 279 | 20, 442 
do. | | 
Washington ........ 0 16,607 | | 150 | 13 | 16,776 
Du. Oregon | 9,773 | | 773 | 238 | 2/ 10,734 
California .......... 43 363 | | 29k | 58 | 158 
- 0 26, 743 0 1,173 “309 258 
Unallocated .......... | 9 0 0 0 | 27_| 45 | 72 
UNITED STATES ..... 22,284 2,760 65,966 | 25,U6% | | 9,332 | .2/ 179,288 
ite | | | 
uy Includes loans made directly by the Commodity Credit Corporation and euaranteed loans made b; other lending agencies. 
2/ Includes $44,000 end $119,090 to cooperatives in Georgia and Oregon, respectively. 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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Table 21.- Rural Electrification Administration: Loans made during 1944 and 1945, and loans outstanding 
January 1, 1945 and 1946 . 
Loans made during year 1/ Loans outstanding 
—_— bmg 1944 1945 January 1, 1945 January 1, 1946 
To coopera- To To coope To To coope To To coope To 
tives 2/ others tives others y tives others tives others xy 
1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. |! 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. 
New Hampshire . . 3 32 ° 1,449 
New England... __ joo 2,994 3, 319 0 
980 500 1,340 1,824 0 
Middle Atlantic . . 1,379 0 1,319 0 11,427 0 12,506 0 
353 0 838 0 16,693 0 16,556 
339 0 554 12,137 12,285 
Wisconsin. ..... 1,500 — 1 16,733 1é LB 
East North Central 5,919 1992 1 81,612 76 85,761 73 
Minnesota. ..... 2,157 2,752 23,741 0 25,700 
2,860 4,599 23,058 65 27,136 56 
Missourl ...... 2,241 =| 6,129 0 19,335 82 25,101 17 
North Dakota .... 115 ° 667 ° 3,265 0 3,857 | 0 
South Dakota .. 46 0 1,908 2,199 | 0 
Nebraska ...... 790 7o 1,447 10, 744 10. 11,860 
ug 0 1,40 | 2 0 1 | 0 
West North Central 1.958 790 15 943 1, 10,691 | 11,993 
Delaware ......- 62 | 871 gou 
Maryland ...... 1s | 0 1,515 fe) 2,470 
Virginia ...... | 8,822 139 10,109 130 
West Virginia... . | 2 | 679 | 711 0 
) North Carolina | 1 1, | °o | 9,799 | - | 11,469 220 
4 South Carolina .. . 202 | o | | | | 8,197 230 
J 267 | (| 952 | 24,119 61 14,5 56 
4 South Atlantic .. 1 6,916 0 789 52,2 723 
Reutucky .. | fe) 1,022 | (| 10,864 11,598 
Tennessee... . - 109 1,290 | o | 9,486 | 6g | 10,418 581 
Mississippi. .... 1,8 \ 9,789 0 11,399 0 
4 East South Central 3,074 498 39,131 824 918 
Arkensas ...... 1,895 7,984 0 9,709 
Louisiana ..... 1,027 fe) 2,176 fe) 8,712 0 10,283 fe) 
1,453 205 10,417 121 13,42 111 
West South Central 5,124 29 13,989 31 56, 85 al 5 
4 54 0 112 0 3,139 0 3,165 0 
138 288 2,222 2,445 66 
1,500 1,237 0 7,361 29 8,406 28 
» New Mexico .....- 1 0 594 5 1,135 200 1,708 198 
1 0 162 2 839 122 998 100 
85 ° 202 0 320 1,107 0 
Mountain .... - 2,138 21 3,056 14 18, 582 21,026 _ 525 
Washington .... - 172 12 384 1 4, 683 798 4,992 1,141 : 
California ..... 20 1 1,195 1,2 16 
° UNITED STATES... . 27,607 853 55,164 1,844 345,281 15,143 390, 744 16,383 
3 Possessions ¥/. . . . 3 407 209 393 209 
lJ Gross advances before deducting returns of unused loan funds, totaling 000 and $40,000 in 195 and 1905 respectively, by 
st cooperatives, and $2,000 and $1,000, respectively, by other borrowers. 
° 2/ Of the individuals served by these cooperatives approximately 80 percent in 1944 and 77 percent in 1945 were farmers. 
> FY Principally loans to public bodies and to private utilities for rural electriyication. 
Alaska and Virgin Islands. 
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Table 22.- Taxes levied on farm property and automot!ve taxes paid by farmere, United States, 


average 1909-13. annual 1924-45 


| Property taxes levied 1/ Automotive taxes paid 
| Motor f & 
sada property 2/ permite 3/ State Federal 
\ 
1,900 dollars | 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 

1909-13 average 184, 315 | 28,437 5/ 1,195 
ee 511,370 | 62,938 | 36,084 11,612 

| 
516,790 | 62,622 | 41,127 21,896 
525.5 \ 63, 786 45 28,209 
544, 690 | 65,417 | 47,626 37,294 
555.635 | 69,594 | 50,310 680 | 
ao 567,493 | 73, 323 | 52,808 | 55,626 | 

| 
566,956 | 71.082 55.092 | 63,108 | 
26, 4,678 | 53,217 | 61,873 
1,670 | 779 \ 49,831 56,895 | 8,953 

193 399, 168 \ 34,377 | 44,713 \ 56, 687 22,827 
384, 842 35,146 | 44, 815 60,586 18,821 
393,878 36, 758 | 46,948 | 65, 745 20, 604 
396,77 39, 886 | 50,830 79,570 21,438 
ES 406,967 | 41,203 | 56,121 | 74,959 23,199 
401,998 42,108 | 55.702 | 76,957 | 24,222 
408 ,565 | 42,949 | 56,472 77.771 26,105 
401,954 43, 885 59,072 | 79, 846 | 35,984 
402,791 48,819 64,194 83.851 | 45,876 
393, 885 57,113 | 97.795 | 76,996 45,099 
391,153 67,000 | 83,630 | 69, 366 | 43,212 
405,02 / 70,000 | 81,900 | 69.900 6/ 4b, 
\ 02 78,000 | 82,009 | 74,900 | _&/ 47,000 


1/ Levies rather than payments are shown for property taxes because data for payments are not available for many States. For the coun- 


try as a whole levies and payments probably are about equal over long periods. 
2/ Includes taxes levied on motor vehicles under general property tax laws. 
ry Beginning 1942 includes Federal use tax. 

U/ State taxation of motor fuel began in 1919, Federal in 1932. 

2, 1910-14 average. 

o/ Preliminary. 


Table 23.- Tax levies on farm real estate: Anoust per acre, index numbers of amount per acre, 
amount per $100 of value, United States, 1890-1945 


| | Taxes per | Tause per cove | Taxee per $100 
ndex 1 | of value 2 H | Index 1 of value 2/ 
(1909-13 = 100) _| | (1909-13 = 100) 
Dollars Percent Dollars Dollars Percent Dollars 
' 
1890 0.13 63 | igis 0.33 160 0.57 
1891 13 | 200 59 
189 8 1920 | 51 -79 
189 -13 } 1921 | 54 259 
| | 54 201 26 
1895 14 65 } 1923 55 266 1.01 
1896 +13 63 i 1926 55 265 1.03 
1897 -13 
1898 13 63 1925 56 | 270 1.07 
1899 13 63 1926) | 271 1.12 
1927 57 277 1.15 
1900 13 62 1928 58 279 1.18 
1901 | aa 64 1929 58 231 1.19 
1902 | 65 
1903 15 7 1930 57 277 1 3.30 
1904 15 72 1931 53 25k 1.44 
| 1932 46 220 | 1.54 
1905 15 74 1933 39 188 1.28 
1906 15 75 1934 37 178 1.19 
1907 -16 | 79 
1908 17 au 1935 37 180 1.15 
1909 19 90 193% 181 1.16 
1937 79 186 1.19 
1910 91 -47 1938 183 1.19 
1911 -21 99 -50 1939 | 1g ! 186 1.23 
191 24 117 55 1946 | 38 123 1.18 
191 | 118 -56 1941 133 1.10 
1942 | -37 175 -98 
191 -26 128 57 194 178 
191 136 57 19 | 38 184 -80 
1917 151 -58 1965 | te 203 19 


Vv Index numbers computed before rounding tax-per-acre data to nearest cent. 


2/ Derived from the tax-per-acre figures in column 1 and walue-per-acre figures based on Census revorts and the farm real estate value 


index of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Data unavailable prior to 1909. 


and 1942-b5, 


1940, 


1940, 


191¢, 1920, 


by States, 


index numbers of amount per acre, anc amount per $100 of walue, 


Amount per acre, 


Tax levies on farm real estate: 


Table 24.- 
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Table 25.- Farmers' mutual fire insurance, United States, 191444 1/ 


Amount of : ‘Surplus and 
;Cost per $100 of insurance: serves at 
tend of year ; bosses :Expenses, Total of Tear 
1,000 : : : 1,000 
$ Number: dollars : Cents : Cents : Cents : dollars 
1914: 1,947 : 5,264,119: 20.4 6.0 - 
1915: 1,879 : 5,366,760: 17.5 : 6.9 : 23.5 : ~ 
1916 : 1,883 >: 5,635,968: 19.6 : 59 : 25.5 : - 
1917 : 1,829 5,876,853: 182 : 6.4 : : 
1918 : 1,866 : 6,391,522: 18.8 : 6.3 : 25.1 : - 
1919 : 1,922 : 6,937,523: 17.3 78 21 
1920 : 1,944 : 7,865,988 : 17.4 : 8.4 : 25.8 : - 
1921 1,951 : 8,409,683: 19.4 
1922 : 1,918 : 8,769,948 : 20.9 : 5.8 : 26.7 : - 
1923 : 1,907 : 9,057,938 : 19.8 : 6.6 : 26.4 
1924 : 1,929 : 9,487,029: 20.4 : 6.5 : 26.9 : - 
1925 : 1,839 : 9,477,139 : 21.1 : 6.7 : 27-8 3 - 
1926 : 1,911 : 9,988,580 : 19.4 : 6.9 : 26.3 : ~ 
1927 : 1,88 : 10,345,463: 19.0 : 6.3 : 25.3 3 - 
1928 : 1,88 : 10,781,212 : 20.5 : 6.6 : 27.1 : ~ 
1929 : 1,876 : 11,118,510: 21.8 : 6.6 : 28.4 : - 
1930 ;: 1,886 : 11,362,104 : 24.8 : 6.8 : 31.6 ; - 
1931 : 1,863 : 11,292,339 : 24.1 : 6.9 : 31.0 : - 
1932 : 1,847 : 10,974,082 : 24.9 : 7.1 32.0 : ~- 
1933 : 1,826 : 10,466,384 : 21.2 : 7.3 28.5 : « 
1934 : 1,852 : 10,571,508 : 19.7 : 7.2 26.9 : - 
1935 : 1,941 : 11,083,300 : 15.7 : 7.5 23.2 : 33,656 
1936 : 1,936 : 11,339,510: 20.7 : 7.4 28.0 : 35,083 
1937: 1,924 : 11,569,476: 16.5 : 7.6 24.1 =: 37,479 
1938 : 1,914 : 11,868,569 : 18.0 : 8.0 26.0 : 40,105 
1939 : 1,904 : 12,143,881 : 18.4 : 8.2 26.6 : 41,819 
1940 : 1,898 : 12,294,287 : 17.1 : 8.1 25.2 : 45,474 
1941 : 1,885 : 12,518,913 : 16.2 : 8,4 24.6 : 50,119 
1942 ; 1,877 : 12,982,390: 14.6 : 8.1 22.7 : 55,797 
1943: 1,878 > 13,777,555 : 16.2 : 7.7 23.9 : 61,413 
1944 4/ 1,883 : 14,700,945 : 16.0 7-3 23.9 : 68,149 


1/ For 1914-33 includes companies with more than 65 percent of their in 
surance on farm property. For later years includes companies with more 
than 50 percent of their insurance on farm proverty. About 88 percent 

of the total insurance is on farm property. 

2/ Number of companies for which data were obtained; verhaps not entirely 
complete for any year. 

3/ Excess of assets over liabilities. Most of the farmers' mutuals are 
assessment companies and as such are not reauired to set un unearned 
vremium reserves. Data not compiled vrior to 1935. 

U/ Preliminary. 


Data for 1914-33 and after 1941 from Bureau of Agricultural Economics; 
1934-41 from Farm Credit Administration. Compiled from published State 


reports, supplemented by data supnlied by State insurance officials, 
officers of farmers' mutuals, and others. 
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Table 26.- Farners' autual fire insurance, by States, 194u py) 
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yaad Cost per $100 of insurance | Surplus and 
State and divieion Companies T j reserves at 
ont of Losses Expenees | Total | end of year 2/ 
Number 1,000 dollars Cents Cente Cents | 1,000 dollars 

| 
38 90,235 52.1 25.2 | 278 
New Huwpshire ......... 14 32,930 30.4 25.6 56.9 276 
Vermont 3,867 8.4 | 48.9 | 24g 
Massachusetts 3/ ...... | 0 0 | 
Rhode Telamd | 2 5,250 28.1 13.7 | 41.8 156 
89, B44 1g,u 18.3 | 36.7 | 3,704 
New England ......... 63 312,172 18.0 | | 662 

\ | 
128 | 656,731 | 23.7 | 8.5 32.2 | 3,562 
New Jersey ll | 155,821+ | 17.9 | | 34.5 | 1,758 
Penneylvania .......... | 154 1,487,913 | 13.8 | 8.0 | 71.8 | 7,810 
‘Middle Atlantic ..... 303 2,310, 465 17.0 - 8.8 25.8 | 17,129 

| | 
96 1,119,937 | 37.7 | | 21.6 | 2,238 
| 73 857,799 | 193.3 | 7.5 | 26.3 | ?,792 
| 205 | 908,634 | 17,4 | 5.9 | 19.3 | 
60 | 890,711 \ 23.4 | 9.2 | 32.5 2,714 
Winconsin 1gu |__ 1, 450, 168 | 17.9 | | 18.2 2,192 
East North Central .. | 628 5,227,249 5.8 | 13, 

| | i 
| 156 | 1,195,781 | 19.7 | 14.7 | 3,172 
| 159 | 1,557,002 | 13.8 | | 18.6 | 4,925 
| | 369,073 | 70.3 | 7.2 | 27.5 i 1, 
North Dakota ......... | 148,980 | 12.8 | 7.8 | 20.6 | 1,943 
South Dakota .......... | 2 | 366,210 | 13.5 | 73 27.2 | 1,969 
Nebraska ....... | 581, | | 6.9 14.1 2,289 
| 2 | 851,075 | 13.8 | 28.2 | 7,010 
weet North Central .. 58s 13.7 T 

| 
| 21,837 \ 18.6 | 16.5 34.2 | 537 
| 14 \ Loe, 252 | | 14.0 30.1 | 3,920 
39 179,195 | 16.5 | 13.2 30.1 | 2,209 
Virginia ......... 1u \ $4,093 | | 19.6 22.1 | 990 
North Carolina ........ 64, | 17.7 | £.2 | 25.9 | E46 
South Carolina ........ 9 11,03 \ 33,2 | 56.7 297 
20 | 31,106 | 25.8 15.3 2.1 549 
South Atlantic ...... | 128 19%, 29? | 16.4 13.4 | 29.8 | 9,239 

| | | | 
17 86, | | 15.5 | 42.7 Luks 
30 53,80 | 12.6 | | 271 
3 21.8 25.8 | 47.6 | 45 
Mississippi 3/ ........ 9 9 | | 5 
East South Central... 50 | 519 | 1,711 

| 
15 Lo, zig | 23.6 29.8 277 
Louisiana y (0) 0 | 0 | 9) | 9 
6 | 81,549 | 37.2 | 25.1 | 67.9 | FEG 

j 4o 127,640 18.4 | 10.1 | 28.5 | 913 

West South Central .. | 61 249 528 i 17.5 43.1 | 2,076 

| 
12 26,663 11.6 | 8.6 20.? | 
10 74, 542 15.7 | 2.5 i 298 
3 12.6 | 15-7 28,7 | 35 
75,177 | 11.0 21.8 | 355 
New Mexico 3/......... 9) 0 | 9 | 0 
1 19,735 16.5 | 1€.6 37.1 | 272 
2 0 | 0 | 
__ 200, 288 | 13.5 10.2 93.7 1,096 
ET 5 86,191 | 14,1 | 11.0 75.21 | 1,260 
42,129 | 15.6 | 13.2 25.8 | 
| 20 270,187 | 12.9 | 17.6 30. | 3,205 
| 30 398,597 \ 13.6 15.6 29.2 | 953 
UNITED STATES ......000 1,883 14, 700,945 | 16.0 7-9 23.9 | 68,149 


1/ Preliminary. 


2/ Excess of assete over liabilities. 
set up unearned. premiua rcrerves. 
3/ No mutual fire insurance companies with more than 50 percent of their ineurance on farm property. 


Most of the farmers’ mutuale ere assessment companies and as such are not required to 


Compiled from published State reports, supplemented by data supplied by State insurance officials, officers of farmers' 


mutuals, and others. 
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Table 27.- Cotton crop insurance, by States, crop of 1945, and United States, crops of 1942-43 and 1945 1/ 


Insurance coverage 2/ Indemnities 
States Amount of = 
Interests Acreage Production premiums y Yusber Amount 3/ 
Humber Acres Pounds Pounds Number Pounds 
Alabama 11,063 123,513 14, 802,569 662,814 1,544 
Arizona 643 75,590 21, 383,015 716,867 "tis 2,63 Bo 
Arkansas 5.723 118,099 17,898, 733 1,151,776 2,621 4,101, 355 
California 2,881 1,279,757 36, 70 9 3, °47 
Florida 215 981 88,873 6,352 38 3.39 
Georgia 6,605 92,071 14,472,796 750, 881 1,807 1,029,19¢ 
310 2, 649 478, 768 22,912 2 171,070 
Kentucky 60 1,286 275,510 20, 481 64,057 
Louisiana 3,016 81,937 15,951,080 755.793 1,596 3,006,584 
Mississippi 6,957 118,547 22,521,670 868,550 1,150 1,459,123 
Missourt 5, 500 12, 35 18,223,237 3,410 7,599,231 
New Mexico 1,658 59,475 20,000, 394 969,856 767 »793,0 
North Carolina 4,328 | 31,28 5,918,284 231,517 uog 176,046 
ma 14,846 | 302,991 24,163,407 2,164,556 8,509 7 371,141 
South Carolina 6,067 | 113,535 18,031, 209 887,520 863 "679, 622 
Tennessee 1,255 | 18,023 3,996, 696 290,497 532 1,016,585 
Texas 43,029 | 1,791,283 | 183,553,052 12,187,432 23,55 42, 233,832 
Virginia 247 1,413 | 194,596 9,822 2 7,082 
| | | 
| 
| | 
1945 1 113,792 | 3,049,905 383,233, 645 22,356,737 47, 4ok 4,994 
1943 | 164,998 | 2, 690,279 386,690,312 | 30,760, 570 
1gh2 16,072 | 2,815, 462 407,611,601 | 31,435,750 477 | 52,536,269 
| | | 
Total - | - | 1,177,535,558 | 84,536,857 | - | 18k, 332,244 
: | L 
1/ Only American Upland cotton was ineured in 1945. 


2/ Some duplication in acreage and production insured occurs when two “interests” on the same acreage are 
landlord's and tenant's interests on the same farm are insured. Except for this duplication, "interests" 
fara’. Although the Corporation was also liable for the loss of seed in case of clain, production insured 
insurance on the lint cotton and excludes the lint cotton equivalent of the seed. 
estimated. 

Premiums and indemnitiee as shown include an increase in poundage of lint cotton amounting to 20 percent in the caee of 


American Upland cotton and 15 percent in the case of American-Egyptian cotton, to cove 
i r the loee of seed. T 
usually made in the cash equivalent. 


covered, as when 
insured refers to 
includes only the 
1945 acreage end production insured are 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 


Table 28 .- Wheat crop inwurance, by States, crop of 1945, and United States, crops of 1939-43 and 1945 1/ 


Insurance coverage 2/ Amount of | Indemnities paid 
States T premiums 
Interests Acreage Production xz Number Amount 3/ 
| Number Acres Bushels Bushele Number Bushels 
| 

Arizona | 22 748 | 5,125 504 10 952 
Colorado | 15 2,435 33,590 3,432 35 2,778 
Idaho | 347 19,237 | 260,734 16,527 ub 10, 333 
lowa | 26 ugh 4, 724 697 3 
Minnesota | 4,785 143,580 1,139,976 125,100 561 37,060 
Montana 1,372 113,779 299, ubb 182, 740 590 197,914 
Nevada 32 392 7,987 905 7 460 
North Dakota 7,690 560,731 | 3,417,289 455,165 309 50,493 
Oregon 58 3,872 75,612 4,046 25 12,939 
South Dakota 4,295 220,175 1,206,518 268,282 423 88,809 
Utah 118 1, 656 26,273 1,893 7 387 
Washington 392 29,144 941,967 22,352 163 65,339 
Wisconsin 128 gia | 9.333 1,121 11 726 
Wyoming 35 1,576 13,632 2,806 12 2,892 
United States 

1945 1/ 19,459 1,098,637 8,042,204 1,085,170 2,200 471, 358 

1943 037.753 8,148,800 75,264,000 8,035,124 133,076 13,209,955 

9,631, 265 88,063,150 8,769,715 108, 368 10,574,927 

1941 371, 390 11,734,263 104, 306, 380 12,643,051 130, 77% 18,257,243 

1940 360,596 12,754,835 | 108,284,574 13,796, 798 112,762 | - 22,898,147 

1939 165,775 L020, 390 60, £26,075 6,670, 315 55.932 10,153, 299 

Total - - ULS, 786, 383 51,090,173 - 76,175,529 
1] Only spring wheat was insured in 1945. 


2/ Some duplication in atreage and production insured occurs when two "interests" on the same acreage are covered, as when’ 
Jandlord's and tenant's interests on the eawe farm are insured. Except for this duplication, "{ntereets" ineured refers to 
farms. 1945 acreage and production insured are estimated. 

y Premiums and indemnities are determined in bushels of wheat, although transactions are usually made in the cash equivalent. 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 
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Table 32.~ Farm real estate: index uusbere of estimated value per acre, by States,for selected years, 1915-46 y 
(1912-14 = 100) 
State and division | 1915 | 1920 1925 | 1930 | 1933 | 1935 | 19%0 i942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1965 | 1946 
| 
| 
96 | | 124 | 124 | gh gu 97 99 112 119 125 
New Yamoshire 10. | 129 | 123 {| 21 | 2 30 9 7 100 107 117 122 
104 | 150 | 125 | 123 101 201 101 | 102 110 119 129 144 
Massachusetts... . 98 uo | 132 | 13h | 111 113 114 115 125 13 141 
Rhode Ieland 102 130 | 198 | 13k | lg 118 120 126 127 139 1 159 
Connecticut... .. 100 137_|_137_ 1ho_|_ 12h 123 124 133 134 144 150 166 
New England... -i__99_ | 140 | 127 127 105_| 104 106 109 _ 122 | 122 | 130 1 
| 
New York .....-{} 100 133 | 111 | 103 | 82 By 86 87 97 101 109 120 
New Jersey ....-. 100 130 | 124 | #125 | 120 111 116 126 136 141 151 164 
Pennsylvania ... 100 1ho | 114 82 _90 10u 113 __|__123 130 
Middle Atlantic . .|__100 136 11h | 10 82 85 90 3 103 j__209_j__ 119 128 
| 
eee 107 | 159 | 10 | 90 59 6s | 17 89 7 | aa | ia | 10 
102 161 102 | 60 33 61 74 88 98 112 124 1b 
Illinois ..... -| 102 160 | 115 | On 61 75 86 91 105 112 12 
Michigan ...... 10 154 | 133 | 121 8) 83 3 105 115 134 145 167 
Wisconsin. . 49 ae 130 117 80 82 & 88 92 102 110 120 
East North Central ao 116 | 96 b2 68 78 89 96 110 119 134 
Minnesota...... 107 | 213 159 | 133 79 83 86 90 100 | 110 115 129 
rar oa 1l2 | 213 136 | 113 58 67 74 $0 87 | 101 107 121 
Missouri ...... 102 | 167 112 | 2i 5 | 58 59 66 7 | b2 gl 102 
North Dakota ec 103 | 145 1099 | 95 6 | 67 | 9 1 55 56 | 70 76 83 
South Dakota .. . 1ol | 141 15 | 93 55 54 1 2 7 | 57 62 68 
Nebraska ..... = 179 123 113 69 72 58 5 86 96 
Kansas 103 151 113 113 7 8 111 120 
West North Central 105 18 12 109 5 69 75 106 
| 
Delaware ...... 100 | 139 | 112 | 112 | 8 | B82 | 8 | 96 | 108 | 1za | 123 | 137 
Maeeeeee ow te 104 | 166 | 131 | 123 | 90 | 92 | 100 | 222 | 12h | 136 | 147 | 165 
97 | 1 15h | 138 | | 97 | 122 | 128 | 132 | 146 | 171 | 200 
West Virginia... 101 | 154 | 120 | 105 | 74 i 78 | 8 | 90 | 99 | 105 | 106 | el 
North Carolina roe | 223 | 187 | 158 | 86 | 112 | 138 | 150 | 161 | 193 | 22h | 268 
South Carolina 94 | 230 | 138 | 104 | 57 | 76 | 8 | 103 | 112 | 136 | 162 | 172 
94 | 217 | 116 | 100 | 57 | 72 | | 93 | 103 | 120 | 132 | 146 
97_|_178 |_172 | i172 | 126 | 133 | | 150 | 162 | 185 | 20% 
South Atlantic ..| 98 198 | 148 | 126 go 93 107 117_|_ a7} 189 
| | | | 
Kentucky ...... zoo | 200 | 140 | 127 | #8 | 87 | 113 | 129 | 147 | 165 | 189 221 
Tennessee... . 100 | 200 79 gl 108 123 139 160 177 213 
98 177 154 | 143 8g 110 122 129 139 160 180 208 
Miseissippi..... 218 136 122 73 90 106 122 145 165 196 
East South Central 93 su 141 | So: ae 93 112 126 141 159 179 212 
Arkansas ...... 95 222 160 | wi 80 88 95 111 123 141 167 180 
Louisiana. ..... 95 198 (132 29 103 | 122 129 145 154 162 175 
Oklahoma ...... 95 166 131 | 127 76 86 | 93 iol | 111 120 131 156 
146 138 83 91 | 99 105 109 124 137 150 
West South Central 100 177 144 130 82 a aS) 105 112 125 139 154 
eS ee 100 126 75 | Te 48 50 5 | o | & | «#6 89 | 102 
eee 96 172 123 116 76 | 60 8 | 94 | 106 | 124 | ho | 153 
ae 103 176 100 98 62 62 68 78 88 102 115 132 
Colorado ...... 93 141 92 83 54 5 61 69 78 93 108 125 
New Mexico ..... 100 | 1h 108 110 15 7 au 35 101 117 132 151 
97 165 121 12 90 91 95 102 110 127 rhs 158 
| Eee 98 167 1” 12 83 ay 89 93 100 112 121 127 
102 135 102 99 LB 87 92 100 
Mountain ..... _98 151 105 102 7O 76 gh | 92 107 120 134 
Washington ..... 100 140 113 110 Th 76 gu 91 101 | 120 133 153 
OSS ee 99 130 110 107 T2 7% ah 91 99 | 117 130 1h3 
California ..... 111 167 164 160 19 115 121 128 | 1h | 168 193 |_ 219 
146 142 9 101 108 115 150 171 194 
UNITED STATES . 103 170 127 H 115 73 79 | By 91 | 99 114 | 126 1k2 
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Table 33 .- Farm real eetate: Land transfers and value , United States, 1926-46 


Ketimated number of farma changing omership per 1,000 farms 
Voluntary sales =| Forced sales and | Others 2/ Total Cisie AW 100) 
‘ Number Number Sumber Percent 
1926 ' 29.6 21.6 10.2 61.4 124 
— 1927 | 28.3 23.3 16.9 68.5 119 
5 1928 ' 26.3 22.8 16.9 66.0 117 
1930 23.7 20.8 17.0 61.5 
+1 1931 19.0 j 26.1 26.8 61.9 10 
9 1932 16.2 41.7 18.8 76. 89 
6 1933 16.8 54.1 22.7 93. 7 
1 1934 17.8 39.1 21.7 78.6 7 
0 1935 19,4 28.3 21.4 69.2 79 
a 1936 24.8 26.2 21.9 72.9 82 
0 1937 31.5 22.4 20.1 74.0 85 
— 1938 30.5 17.4 17.5 65.4 85 
—— 1939 29.7 17.0 17.1 63.8 ah 
40 1940 30.2 15.9 16.9 63.0 a4 
Ls 1941 34.1 13.9 15.7 63.7 85 
2k 1942 41.7 | 9.3 15.1 66.1 91 
67 1943 45.8 6.6 21.2 67.0 : 
29 1944 55.9 } 4,9 20.2 76.1 11 
1945 51.5 | 3.0 18.2 69.7 126 
1986 5u.9 2.3 15.3 72.5 142 
Year ending March 15, 
a 2/ Larsely inreritance, gift, and sales in settlement of estates; aleo includes a small number of miecellaneous and 
We unclassified transfers. 
83 as of March 1. 
68 4/ Revised. 
96 
20 Table 34.- Cash farm incowe, ané indexes of prices received by farmers, of prices paid by farmers, 
06 and of rural retail sales, 1929-li6 
| | | 
137 - Prices received by fi Pri id by f 2 
g h 1 y farmers rices pa y farmers Rural retail sales 7/ 
165 Year and month Cech farm income | (aug. 1909-July 1914=100) (1910-14=100) \ (1929-31=100) 
Million dollars Percent Percent Percent 
on 1929 11,290 149 154 125 
146 1930 | 9,071 | 128 | 146 99 
3 108 6 
1933 | 5, | 72 | 108 
1938 6,780 | 30 122 gh 
4 | 
213 1935 | 7,659 109 | 125 399 
208 1936 | 8,554 | 114 | 124 115 
196 1937 | 9,217 | 122 | 131 122 
212 1938 | 8,168 | 97 | 123 114 
—— 1939 8, 6eu 95 121 127 
be 1940 | 9,109 | 190 | 122 134 
| 11,743 | 124 | 131 1 
15 1942 | 16,913 | 159 | 152 191 
| 20,014 \ 192 | 167 187 
15 194h 21,042 195 176 193 
102 19'5: | 21,552 | 202 | 180 203 
153 August | 1,823 | 204 | 180 176 
132 Septeuter | 1,977 | 197 \ 121 185 
125 October | 2,533 | 199 | 182 190 
+i Noveaver | 2,250 | 205 | 182 212 
58 December 1,402 207 183 168 
127 1Sh6: | | 
100 January | 1,648 | 206 18h 27k 
February | 1,455 | 207 185 
Yarch | 1,426 \ 209 187 346 
153 Avril | 1,569 | 212 188 309 
143 May | 1,657 | 211 192 355 
o14 June 1.525 | 218 196 267 
July 407 \ 209 
1h2 u me Includes Government payzents. 2/ Adjusted for seasonal varistion. Department of Commerce. 
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Table 35.- Deposits of country banks: Index numbers of demand 
for selected come of States, 1940-46 


and total deposits, 


192429 = 100) 
| 
Twenty leading icultural Five Corn Belt Eight cotto wing 
States £ Taree Lake Staten 3/ States 4/ States 
Year 
ant Demand 
month |Adjusted 
Total for sea-| Time Total | Demand | Time Total |Demand | Time Total | Demand | Time 
Unad~ | sonal 
dusted | veria- 
tions 
| 
1940 102 | 116 6/ a7 97 | 120 | & 109 | 126 92 96) 12/8 
116 138 ge 105 140 129 154 102 110 134 
1942 = |G/ 141 184 94 120 179 91 160 207 108 139 186 Ly 8h 
194 201 283 100 159 268 107 ||6/ 224% 16 122 8 196 283 | 6/ a6 
194 257 65 120 201 333 137 290 13 154 ||6/ 247 6 | 102 
1945: 329 156 254 181 368 516 203 328 78 136 
Aug. 339 | 476 |6/ 161 266 | | 187 379 | 530 | 220 331 | 139 
Sept.| 346 | gh 4g 166 270 | 430 | 193 385 | 535 | 216 8/ 337 | 489 163 
Oct 354 493 | 486 170 272 | 197 $30 542 221 351 511 147 
Nov 366 512 | 503 173 278 435 202 563 224 370 542 150 
_ 379 538 532 175 291 472 203 422 597 226 389 574 153 
1946: 
Jan 389 553 547 | 177 300 | 4g 208 432 613 | 229 39 580 153 
Feb 390 555 | 179 || 306} 4o9) 212 434 61 232 39 583 157 
Mar 392 6 552 | 180 || 305 | 43g 621 234 395 | 581 157 
Apr 388 7 549 | 182 305 | Wo] 215 434 610 236 388 | 569 159 
May 390 | 548 556 | 18h 306 | es | 217 43g 614 241 388 565 162 
June 389 544 557 | 185 307 | 4g6 | 220 435 608 2k 385 559 165 
July 392 548 60 188 310 486 224 439 611 2 390 563 168 
Aug 399 558 569 | 190 315 | 496 228 7] 622 | 250 392 | 569 169 
Great Plai Eigh 
Total Demand Time Total | Demand | Time Total | Demand | Time Total | Demand Time 
6 
1940 §/ 100 108 88 116 116 118 90 113 60 116/ 105 121 85 
1941 6/ 11% 130 91 132 | 13h 12h 99 60 117 139 
1942 148 186 ey 90 161 169 114 127 176 60 141 179 90 
194 203 277 92 244 | 268 | 100 195 | 292 6 | 291 101 
19 / 256 35 6 112 13 47 100 251 82 7 271 376 125 
1945; 34e 65 153 17 4 126 316 77 94 345 474 165 
Aug. 6/ 3 6/ 155 431 481 130 325 490 97 342 465 169 
Sept.| 5/ 34) 462 162 137 338 512 100 358 174 
Oct 362 169 137 3 5 102 375 518 178 
Nov 86 526 174 | 1 71 104 336 550 181 
pes 16 573 179 470 523 14g 366 560 104 13 579 184 
1946: 
Jan 418 578 177 | 543 376 | «577 | 105 | 580 188 
Feb 422 581 182 483 33 7 381 583 108 415 577 191 
Mar hee 581 185 490 7 1 378 579 107 yk 574 192 
Apr 406 553 189 4a 5 146 378 577 109 415 574 195 | 
May 4o2 7 187 ugh 5 142 378 576 109 416 573 198 
June 399 5 193 462} 538 | 135 379 | 577 122 572 200 
Jaly 105 197 487 5 1 384 584 112 411 564 200 
Aug. 543 199 491 | 550] 137 395 | 603 | 11% | 569 201 
1/ Based upon data reported by member banks of the Federal Reserve 


exas, and Wis. 

Mich., Wis., and Minn. : 

Ohio, Ind., I1l., Mo., and /owa. 

N.C., S.C., Ga., Ala., Miss., Ark., La., and Okla. 
Revised. 

Miss., Ark., and La. 

N.Dak., S.Dak., Nebr., and Kane. 

Mont., Idaho, ‘yo., Colo., N.Mex., Ariz., Utah, and Nev. 


System located in places of less than 15, 
lation (1940 Census). Deposits for each State are weighted each month by the cash farm income of the State in the 
dace period. Annual figures are simple averages of monthly indexes 


which are based on averages of daily deposits. 
2/ Ark., Ga., T1l., Ind., Iowa, Kans., Mich., Minn., Mies., Mo. 


» Bebr., N.Y., W.C., M.Dak., Ohio, Okla., Pa., S.Dak., 


popu- 
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ézgricultural Credit: 


An Experimental Analysis of Fectore Affecting the Collectibdility of Cotton-Production Loans (Processed) . . 


Agricultural Loans of Commercial Banks ... U.S.D.A. Tech. Bul. 521 
Federal Seed-Loan Financing and Its Relation to Agricultural Rehabilitation and 

Demand Deposits of Country Banke (From Supt. of Documents, Govt. Print. Off., 5¢) ° ’ ° ch 


Federal Credit for Agricultural Cooperative Associations in the United States (Pan American 
Union, Div. of Agricultural Cooperation, Series on Cooperatives, Ko. 5 - Proceased) 


(Now available only from Bureau of Agricultural Economics) eee eevee 
Financing Crop Production on the Eastern Shore of Virginia (Processed) 
Faru-Mortgage Recordings, 1917-35 (Individual State Reporte - Frocesse¢) 
Average Rates of Interest Charged on esti Recordings of Selected Leader Grouvs (Processed) . -* 
Lender Distribution of Farm-Mortgage Recording rocessed) ... 
Average Size of FarmMortgage Recordings of Selected Lender Groups (Processed) 
Country Banking in Wisconsin During the Depression ......+..+-++-++---. U.S.D.A. Tech. Bul. 777 
Agricultural Loans (Individual State Reporte - Processed)... . 
Farm-Mortgage Credit Facilities in the United States .....-. U.S.D.A. Hise. Pub. 478 
Parm-Mortgage Indebtedness in the United States (In cooperation with Burcau of the Tensus - Processed) 

Sales Contracts and Real Catate Investments of Life Insurance Companies (Processed) .......... 
Revised Annual Estimates of FarmMortgage Debt by States, 1930-43 (Processed) ........... Pe 
Farm-Mortgage Debt Reduced 952 Million Dollars, 1940-44 
Revised Annual Fetimates of Interest Charges and Iaterest Rates on Debt, 1930-43 (Processed) 
Inter-War Credit Aids Associated With Farm Ownership and Operation (Processed) .........4. ao 
Private Lenders Holé Larger Proportion of Declining Farm-Mortgage Debt (Processed) ...... ° 
Distribution by Lender Groups of FarmMortgage and Real Estate Holdings, January 1, 1930=-U5 (Processed) . . 
FarmMortgage Debt Declines During 1945 but at Slower Rate (Process 
Farw Taxation: 

Farm Property Taxes and Their Relation to Parity Determinations (Processed) . 
Incove Taxee Under the Pay-As-You-Go System (Procecsed) 

The Farmers’ Interest in the New Tax Law (Processed) 

Tax Treatment of Income From Parm Woodland Under the Revenue Act of 1943 (Frocessed) a 

Farm Bookkeeping and the Federal Income Tax. $.D.4. Misc. Pub. 554 Revised 
Farmere' Cooperatives and the Federal Income Tax Statutes ....... Uz. F.C.A., Misc. 
Local Government Debt in Rural Counties of Ohio (Processed) 
Postwar Federal Finence and Agriculture (Processed)... eee 

Farm Real Ystate Taxes in 1945 (Also releases for earlier yeare - Processed) 
Farm Insurance: 

Crop Insurance Excerpts and Selections (Processed) 
Farmers' Mutual Windstorm Insurance Companies ‘Bu. No. 21 
Problems and Trends in Farmers' Mutual Fire Insurance. .........4.. No. 23 
Reinsurance Among Farmers' Mutual Fire Insurance Comanies ......... Mo. 
Claseification and Rating of Farm Fire Risks .... ee eee " " Wo. 46 
The Prevention of Accidents on Paras and in the Home " (Processed/ 

Size and Efficiency in Farmers' Mutual Fire Insurance Companies... . .U.S. DiA., Misc. Rept. Ho, 
Insurance Protection Against Farm Accidents (Processed) .......2.2.2.. 
Reductions in Workmen's Compensation Insurance (Processed) ............ 
Qther: 


The Agricultural Situation in Relation to 3anking, Vol. 1, Nos. 1, 3, 
Agricultural Finance Review, Vol. VIII (Also releasee for earlier yeare - Processed). ..... 
Wartime Changes in the Financial Structure of Agriculture (Summary of Misc. Pub.567) U.S.D.A. Mire. "Pub. B 


The Impact of the War on the Financial Structure of U.S.D.A. Misc. 567 
The Balance Sheet of Agriculture, 1946 (Reprint fron Pederal "Rescrve Bulletin). 
Analysi? of 7,851 Fatal Farm Work Accidents (Processed) ....... 


Cost of Producing and Marketing Gum Naval Stores in 1943, 1944, and First Half of 1945, (Processed). sea a 
Analysis of Variations in Rice Yields in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas (Preessees). 


Date 
issued 
Oct. 1934 
1936 
1936 
1937 
Mar 1937 
Fed. 1938 
1938 

Nov. 19 
Nov. 1940 
Nov. 1940 
1941 
1941-42 
1942 
June 1943 
Mar. 1944 
Dec. 1943 
Mar. 1944 
April 1944 
July 
Oct. 1944 
May 1945 
May 1945 
Aug. = 
June 1946 
1937 
Nov. 1941 
July 

June 19 
July 1944 
Oct. 
Oct. 1944 
Fed. 1945 
Aug. 
July 1946 
Oct. 1936 
1938 
1938 
1942 
1941 
Sept. 1942 
April 1943 
Sept. 1943 
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*,utomotive Taxes and the Farmer. 
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Dedts. 
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Farmer Bankruptcies. 
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*Small-Policy Life Insurance for Farmers. 
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Developments in Tenant-Purchase Loan Program. AN, gage Dedt, 1930-Lh. 
Recent Developments in Federal Crop Insurance Revised Estimates of Interest Rates and Interest 
ul & Charges on Mortgage Debt. 
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*Yartime Taxation and the Farmer. 2 . Mortgaged and Free-of-Debt Farms in 1940. 
43 “Wartime Risks in Agricultural Production. ; Lender Distribution of Farm-Mortgage Loans. 
Ly **Inflation and the Farmer. v . Farm Real Estate Holdings of Selected Lenders. 
L3 *How Tenant-Purchase Borrowers of the Farm Secu-\.’, ‘ Highlighte of Federal Land Bank and Federal Farm 
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Ly i pal and Interest Payments Under a Variable- oad Non-Real-Estate Agricultural Loans of Commercial 
uy Repayment Plan. Banke. 
44 Farw-Mortgage Debt Continues to Decline During Production Credit Association Loans. 
U5 1941. Rural Rehabilitation Loans of the Farm Security 
us Farm Real Estate Holdings of Lending Agencies Administration. 
45 Show Substantial Reduction During 1941. Emergency Crop and Feed Loane. 
46 FarmMortgage Recordings Show Slight Decline. Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation Loans. 
loan Operations of Federal Land Bank and the Rural Electrification Developments. 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. Indexes of Deposits of Country Bankes. 
Additional Data on FarmMortgege Interest Rates Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944. 
in 1940 Census of Agriculture. Non-Real-Estate Loans to Farmers by Principal 
37 Farmer Bankruptcies. Credit Institutions. 
41 Form Security AdministrationExpands Land-Purchase Farm Real Estate Taxes in 1943 and 1944. 
Loan Prograu. 
Lending Activities of the Production Credit As- Vol. 8, Noveuter 1945; 
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us Crop Insurance. 1910-45, 
“1h Trends in Short-Term Loans to Farmers. *Property Tax Developments Since 1932. 
*Federally Sponsored FarmMortgage Credit Agencies. 
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*Pinancial Management of Wartime Farm Income. Corporation. 
“Agricultural Investments of Insurance Companies. The Balance Sheet of Agriculture. 
36 *Experience With Wheat and Cotton Crop Insurance. Farmer Holdings of United States Savings Bonds. 
38 Trend of Farm Real Estate Debt Continues Downward Recent Changes in Deposits of Rural Banke. 
“4 at Accelerated Rate. Federal Land Banks Declare Dividends. 
uy Farm Real Estate Holdings of Selected Institu- Legal Maximum Loan-Value Ratio and Term for Real 
uo tional Lenders Continue to Decline in 1942. Estate Loans by State Banks. 
Lo Operational Highlights of the Federal Land Banks Farmer Bankruptcies. 
U3 and the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Dur- Compromise, Adjustment, and Cancellation of 01d 
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4 For list of articles in earlier issues, see Vol. 4, No. 1, May 1941 issue. 
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